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British Labor party isolationist 

In its first official policy statement made public since 
the end of the war, the British Labor party, on June 12, 
took its stand four-square on isolationism and national- 
ism. In a final rejection of the Schuman proposal for 
integrating the coal and steel industries of Western 
Europe, the party, as distinguished from the Government 
of the same name, stated flatly that all plans for European 
unity must be subordinated to domestic policy and 
the well-being of the Commonwealth. The statement re- 
nounced any strengthening of the Council of Europe, 
as well as any further liberalization of intra-European 
trade. Nevertheless, despite its relapse into isolationism, 
the Labor party made it clear that the future of Europe 
lay in the continued cooperation of its sovereign govern- 
ments “with North America and the peoples of Asia and 
Africa.” It rejected as unsound the idea that, in the event 
of war between the United States and Russia, Europe 
could or should remain neutral. So long as the Soviet 
Union “recognized no alternative between ‘slave and 
enemy, neutrality was impossible.” As could have been 
predicted, the London Times was not unfriendly to the 
policy statement; and Lord Beaverbrook’s Express, the 
most Commonwealth-minded of all British papers, was 
openly enthusiastic. Pulling out all the stops, it serenaded 
the Labor party for turning its back on Europe. Sharply 
critical editorials in the News Chronicle and Daily Tele- 
graph suggest, however, that the issue remains alive. If 
the Conservative party, whose Winston Churchill has 
been a persistent advocate of European unity, accepts 
the challenge explicit in Labor’s manifesto, the next elec- 
tion will be fought as much on international as on do- 
mestic issues. It will project to the front of the stage the 
most important question of our day, namely, the extent 
to which the three-hundred-year-old institution of abso- 
lute national sovereignty is compatible with the realities 
of the atomic age. On this issue the British Labor party 
is, it would seem, living way back in the days of Queen 
Victoria. 


Waters still troubled 

Plainly embarrassed by the timing, if not by the sub- 
stance of the Labor party manifesto, Prime Minister 
Attlee tried the next day in Parliament to pour oil on 
the troubled waters. He assured the world that Britain 
looked with sympathy on French efforts to close the 
historic breach with Germany, and that His Majesty’s 
Government could be counted on to pull its weight in 
the Atlantic Union and other efforts to strengthen the 
West. Though somewhat reassuring, the Prime Minister 
did not dissipate the serious doubts aroused by his party’s 
rigidly doctrinaire statement. Is it true that Britain will 
rebuff all appeals for European unity until such time as 
the Continent accepts socialism? Has the Labor party’s 
left wing suddenly managed to seize control from the 
Attlee-Bevin-Morrison team? Will the Government bow 
to the party or wage a family fight for control? Last 
week diplomats in all the Western capitals nervously 
sought the answers to these disturbing questions. 
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U.S. representation at the Vatican 

We are happy to note that David Lawrence, in his 
“Today in Washington” column in the New York Herald 
Tribune (June 7), stressed the necessity of some type 
of diplomatic link with the Holy See, and for the same 
reasons as AMERICA adduced in its issue of February 4 
(p. 514). Mr. Lawrence, attributing the sentiment to 
Vatican officials—but clearly approving the viewpoint 
they hold—says in effect that when the international 
situation is critically important, as it obviously now is, 
national prejudices and preconceptions have to be put 
aside for patriotic reasons. Re-establishment of diplomatic 
relations with the Holy See, he judges, would do two 
things. 1) It would spike one Russian propaganda gun. 
Since only Soviet Russia and the United States, of the 
major countries of the the world, maintain no diplomatic 
link with the Holy See, the Kremlin can charge, as it is 
now doing, that our talk of leading a “spiritual rearma- 
ment” of the free nations is so much palaver. 2) It would 
help enormously to hearten the nameless, suffering anti- 
Communist masses, which are overwhelmingly Catholic 
all over the Continent. Representative John McCormack 
of Massachusetts, Democratic majority leader, has gone 
so far as to suggest that Mr. Truman face the issue 
squarely and appoint an American Minister. Only a 
majority vote in the Senate would be necessary to con- 
firm such an appointment. Whether Mr. Truman will go 
that far is doubtful, especially with the fall elections 
in the offing. What is not doubtful is that, unless he 
arranges some kind of diplomatic representation at the 
Vatican, the gains for peace mentioned by Mr. Lawrence 
will be irretrievably lost. 


The bear hug tightens 

In 1940 Mao Tse-tung published a volume called New 
Democracy. It was the Communist leader’s blueprint for 
the gradual application of the Marxist system to postwar 
China. China, said Mao, was to be a semi-independent 
country which, though tied to Russia, would maintain rela- 
tions with the West. Chinese society would fashion itself 
after the Communist model, but slowly. There would be 
a period of watered-down capitalism, which would gradu- 
ally prepare the way for the complete communization of 
the country. Latest reports from China, however, reveal 
1) the steady economic and military fusion of Manchuria, 
the Chinese industrial center, with the Soviet maritime 
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provinces of Siberia; 2) the gradual extermination of 
China’s merchant class; 3) the complete isolation of 
China from trade with the West. Stalin, and not Mao’s 
New Democracy, is calling the tune. Manchuria will not 
be a Chinese Ruhr geared to the much-needed rehabilita- 
tion of China, but the springboard for the next Soviet 
offensive against Japan—or the United States. While 
Mao had hoped that the Chinese capitalist would continue 
to produce consumer goods and keep up foreign trade 
under state control, Stalin has decreed the extermination 
of the Chinese businessman. Stringent taxation on gross 
receipts (not profits), part of the predetermined plan of 
extermination, has raised the suicide rate among Shang- 
hai capitalists. The once bustling city looks like a ghost 
town. Business is at a standstill. Foreign trade has ceased. 
Though the Russian policy which dictates trade isolation 
is bound to foster resentment among the Chinese, a pre- 
dicted typical Soviet purge of dissident elements will take 
care of Titoist tendencies in the Government. China as 
the Far Eastern Yugoslavia is still a pipe dream. 


Japanese peace treaty 

Fresh from banning from public life seventeen mem- 
bers of the Japanese Communist party’s official propa- 
ganda organ, General Douglas MacArthur welcomed in 
Tokyo on June 17 Defense Secretary Louis Johnson 
and General Omar M. Bradley, Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. The coincidence serves to point up the 
extremely difficult and exasperating problem the United 
States is facing today in Japan. On the one hand, our 
Government would like to write a peace treaty and bring 
the occupation—now almost five years old—to an end. 
On the other hand, it wants to make sure that, after we 
leave, our late enemy does not fall a victim to Russia’s 
imperialistic push in the Orient. Japan is now a strategic 
hbase for us. We don’t want it to become a strategic base 
for Moscow. In other words, Washington favors a separate 
treaty of peace between Japan and the Western Powers. 
but sees no way in which such a treaty can be reconciled 
either with the security of a disarmed Japan or with our 
own strategic needs in that area. What happens if such a 
peace treaty is signed? Either we leave Japan to shift 
for herself, which means that she will necessarily turn 
to Red China, her natural market; or we can continue 
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to spend billions to prop up the Japanese economy and 
undertake in addition to defend the country against 
aggression. Neither prospect is pleasing. General Mac- 
Arthur thinks that he has the answer which Secretary 
Johnson and General Bradley are seeking. Long in favor 
of a separate peace treaty, he sees no basic conflict be- 
tween it and the guarantees of security we want. The 
present Japanese Government, he points out, is seeking 
the same guarantees. There should be some middle 
ground, he argues, between leaving Japan to her fate and 
the continued rule by occupation forces. Although he 
concedes it will cost money, General MacArthur is con- 
vinced that this middle ground can be found. We await 
with interest the results of the conference in Tokyo. 


Pocket Books as ambassadors 

The Publishers’ Weekly for June 10 carries the news 
that Pocket Books Inc. has signed a contract with the 
Economic Cooperation Administration Mission to the 
United Kingdom under which the firm will invest $125,- 
000 “to purchase primarily British titles, to have them 
reprinted under subcontracts, in low-cost editions, and 
to operate a domestic and export distribution system.” 
Foreign currency-receipts up to a total of $218,750 may 
be converted into dollars. Possible dollar earnings, then, 
are $93,750. May we express the hope that Pocket Books 
Inc. will purchase only good English titles, and carry 
over to England only good American books? And may 
we express the further hope that display techniques and 
technicians—with the almost $100,000 in view—will not 
so function as to make this reading matter a dubious 
ambassador of cultural good will? We'd hate to see some 
other publishers of pocket-sized books, who need not 
be mentioned here, have this opportunity for cultural 
exchange. What a job they would do for British morale! 


Ratify the Genocide Convention now 

Welcome is the news from Washington that Senator 
Scott Lucas, majority leader, has promised to put ratifica- 
tion of the Genocide Convention on the calendar of the 
current session. Action on the UN-approved Convention, 
which outlaws the mass extermination of racial and re- 
ligious groups, is long overdue. Two months ago the 
McMahon subcommittee of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee recommended that the bill be reported favor- 
ably. This it did after suggesting the inclusion of four 
“understandings” or clarifications, designed to deal with 
the quibbles being circulated by a few hypercritical mem- 
bers of the American Bar Association. (Even after those 
“understandings” had been agreed upon, the same-legal- 
isms were invoked in propaganda sent to committee mem- 
bers, with no reference to the modifications.) This per- 
sistent, prejudiced and at times unscrupulous opposition 
may have had something to do with the fact that, when 
the full Foreign Relations Committee was convened May 
23 to hear the McMahon report, only four Senators 
appeared. The June 10 Washington Post absolved the 
committee of either indifference or neglect, citing in 
explanation “its enormous legislative burden.” We hope 
that explains the matter, and urge that the full commit- 
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tee report the bill favorably without further delay. Sel- 
dom has any piece of legislation had such impressive 
public support. Religious, civic and labor organizations 
representing a total membership of nearly 100 million 
are behind the bill. Prompt ratification was urged re- 
cently by the National Council of Catholic Men at its 
annual meeting in Washington. Those millions recognize 
that the whole United States has been carrying an enor- 
mous moral burden ever since our representatives led the 
fight in the UN Assembly in behalf of the Convention. 
Of the twenty ratifications needed to put the Covenant 
into effect, fifteen have already been received. It is en- 
tirely probable that no more will be forthcoming unless 
and until the United States lives up to the implied prom- 
ises of its UN representatives. Implicit in our failure to 
do so would be the admission that we are unconcerned 
about the genocide practised east of the Iron Curtain. 


Anti-strike law for railroads 

These are trying days for the Railroad Brotherhoods, 
long ranked among the most conservative and substantial 
unions in the country. Pending before the Senate Labor 
and Public Welfare Committee is an amendment to the 
Railway Labor Act banning strikes on railroads and im- 
posing compulsory arbitration. One after another, Broth- 
erhood spokesmen have appeared before a subcommittee, 
headed by Senator Forrest C. Donnell (R., Mo.), to de- 
nounce the bill in traditional labor terms. The bill de- 
prives labor, they hotly affirm, of its most effective bar- 
gaining weapon, the strike. It ignores the real reason 
why the Railway Labor Act seems to be breaking down, 
namely, the refusal of management to settle hundreds of 
grievances. Finally, it imposes on the workers involun- 
tary servitude and is “totalitarian in principle.’ One 
might be more impressed by these serious arguments if 
the Brotherhood spokesmen showed greater awareness of 
the growing anachronism of strikes in rail transportation 
and a willingness to consider some other approach to the 
resolution of conflicts. One would be more readily dis- 
posed, also, to listen to charges of “totalitarianism” if 
the Brotherhoods themselves were more democratic. On 
the very day rail-labor spokesmen were protesting before 
Senator Donnell’s group, the Pullman Porters Union 
argued before the House Commerce Committee against 
a Brotherhood-sponsored bill providing for the union 
shop on railroads. No labor group, they insisted, should 
have a union shop which indulges in “vicious, Hitlerite 
racial practices” by barring Negroes from employment. 
The Brotherhoods might profitably think that one over. 


Conference on the aged 

On June 3 President Truman wrote to Oscar R. Ewing, 
Federal Security Administrator, asking him to “explore 
with all appropriate groups, both within and outside the 
Federal Government, the problems incident to our in- 
creasingly older population.” In answer to the President’s 
request, Mr. Ewing has invited several hundred individ- 
uals to a nation-wide conference in Washington, August 
13-15. The scope of the project suggests that the findings 
and recommendations of the conference will define public 


policy in this important field for years to come. As a 
young nation, we have not been sufficiently aware either 
of the growing number of aged among us or the special 
problems they face in an urban, industrial civilization. 
For some years now there has been a tendency on the 
part of industry, reinforced by public policy, to impose 
retirement on workers as they reach sixty-five. The wide- 
spread growth of private pension systems is now accel- 
erating the process. If we remember that the number of 
persons sixty-five years old and over has jumped from a 
little more than 3 million in 1900 to 11 million today, 
or from 4.1 per cent of the population to 7.6 per cent, 
we can appreciate the magnitude of the problem. 


... the role of religion 
We are glad to note that a preliminary report on the 
aged, “Programs for an Aging Population,” prepared 
during the past two years by a half-dozen Federal agen- 
cies, suggests that religion can contribute in an important 
way to the well-being of the oldsters. The report, which 
will be the basic text of the Washington meeting, states: 
Emphasis must be placed on the non-material as- 
pects of man’s nature. His spiritual nature demands 
opportunities to worship. Specific spiritual and re- 
ligious services are important. The physical limita- 
tions of older persons present a particular challenge 
to the churches and religious organizations. 
All this will be “old stuff” to our readers, who are aware 
of the magnificent and heroic contribution of the Little 
Sisters of the Poor, and of other Catholic groups, to the 
spiritual and material happiness of the aged. The Wash- 
ington conference will no doubt pass along to President 
Truman a large number of recommendations concerning 
the employment, income, health, re-education, housing 
and recreation of our aging population. We trust that 
it will also recommend an over-all policy that recognizes 
and encourages the splendid work private and religious 
groups have been quietly doing in this field for years. 


The Jewish agrarian 

Those who are accustomed to think of Jews as typically 
city-dwellers may be surprised to learn of the extent and 
strength of the Jewish rural-life movement in this coun- 
try. On May 25 Dr. Gabriel Davidson, for thirty-three 
years executive secretary of the Jewish Agricultural So- 
ciety, made public a report on that organization’s work 
from its foundation in 1900 to the end of 1949. The 
Society guides and aids Jews who desire to take up farm- 
ing, and 1949 was the most active year in its history. 
Taking men from every walk of life—including a great 
number of refugees who would otherwise have been 
stranded in our cities—it has provided them with training 
and an amazing variety of expert services. Like the Na- 
tional Catholic Rural Life Conference, the Society has 
as its ideal the family on its own farm. It wants neither 
the collective nor the factory farm. Through its efforts, 
says Dr. Davidson, “some scores of thousands of Jewish 
families” are working their own farms “with pride and 
the feeling of personal freedom that comes from posses- 
sion.” The Jewish Agricultural Society can justly feel 
proud of its contribution to a healthy American life. 
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The current investigation into lobbying being carried 
on by a special House committee under Representative 
Frank Buchanan may produce some interesting and un- 
foreseen results. First of all, it may at last answer the old 
question: what is a lobby? Strange as it may seem, Con- 
gress has not been able after all these years to give an 
answer to this question that satisfies it. 

Moreover, Congress is in a delicate position in taking 
up the lobby question at all, for the principal field of 
operation of the lobbies is Congress itself. So, in investi- 
gating lobbying, Congress is putting itself in the spot- 
light as well. It is really asking the question: what do 
the lobbies do to us? Congress must feel that they do 
something, or it would not have ordered the inquiry. 
Yet I have still to find an individual Member of Congress 
who will admit that they do anything to him, though he 
usually suspects they influence others. 

Another question that may get an answer is this: is a 
pressure group that operates, say out of New York or 
Chicago, a true lobby? Mr. Buchanan evidently thinks 
it is, for he has sent out subpoenas to three such groups, 
run respectively by Edward A. Rumely, Joseph Kamp and 
Merwin K. Hart, ordering information on the sources of 
their income, said to be considerable. 

The committee has gone even farther afield. It sent out 
questionnaires to 116 corporations asking itemized in- 
formation on trips to Washington to influence policy on 
national issues. Does the definition of a lobby also include 
such corporations, and if so, will they have to register? 

This could become a very serious matter, for if there 
is anything that is certain in our constitutional tradition 
it is the right of petition of an individual, and presumably 
of a corporation, for a redress of grievances, and hence 
for protection of a threatened right. Does Congress expect 
to “protect” itself from such legitimate pressure? It could 
come to this: that nobody will come to Washington for 
a hearing unless he is subpoenaed. 

Everybody admits there are two kinds of lobbies: 
good ones and bad ones. The “good” ones are those which 
give genuine technical and expert assistance to congres- 
sional committees in framing legislation, even though ad- 
mittedly they are working also for their own cause. All 
the committees welcome such help. The “bad” lobbies are 
generally obstructive, working’ for a special interest 
against the common welfare, and sometimes with heavy 
pressures that may come close to blackmail. These are 
not too hard to detect, and not so successful as some may 
believe. Apparently, however, their employers are satis- 
fied if they are thirty-per-cent effective. 

The most successful lobby does its work, not in Wash- 
ington, but in the grass roots back home, through finan- 
cial, social and personal pressures in the Member’s con- 
stituency. What will Mr. Buchanan do with that? 

Wirrrip Parsons 
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Summer Occasions. Fordham University (New York 58, 
N. Y.): July 5-Aug. 11—Summer Institute of Profes- 
sional Writing . . . University of Notre Dame: Aug. 7-11 
—College Workshop on Teaching of Catholic Economic 
and Social Principles. Sponsored by Catholic Business 
Education Association (Sister M. Gregoria, B.V.M., Mun- 
delein College, 6363 Sheridan Road, Chicago 40, III.) 
. .. Catholic University of America (Washington, D. C.): 
Aug. 7-17—Workshop on Creative Writing . . . Washing. 
ton, D.C. (Hotel Washington), June 26-28—Annual Con- 
vention of Catholic Theological Society of America. 

>» Pax Romana, an international association of Catholic 
university professors, graduates and students, is organ- 
izing a World Congress of Catholic Graduates, to be 
held in Amsterdam, August 19-27. Themes discussed will 
be the attitude of the Catholic intellectual in face of 
modern scientific culture, political life, economic and 
social life, and his professional responsibilities. Address 
C. B. Slooff, Leidesgracht 24, Amsterdam C, Holland. 
» CIP Reports, published weekly by the Catholic Inter- 
continental Press (5 Beekman Street, New York 7, 
N. Y.), is an old friend in a new guise. It replaces the 
weekly CIP Correspondence and the daily CIP Press 
Service, both mimeographed, by a printed 16-page maga- 
zine in a 5”x7” format. Its pages give a brief view of 
events significant for the Church the world over. Twenty- 
five cents weekly, ten dollars a year. 

>» On June 6, 1875, when Utah was still a Territory and 
the little frame church at Salt Lake was the only Catholic 
church in 85,000 square miles, the Sisters of the Holy 
Cross made their first foundation in the West. Miners 
all the way from Salt Lake to the Golden Gate helped 
finance the venture. Today, as the Sisters celebrate the 
diamond jubilee of that first foundation, they have, in 
Salt Lake City alone, a college, an academy, a high 
school, two grade schools, a hospital and an orphanage. 
» The students of Marygrove College, Detroit, publish 
an unusual yearbook. Missing are the conventional pic- 
tures of graduates and undergraduates, proms, games 
and debating societies. Instead it contains, this year, 
seventeen essays, written by the students, on the teach- 
ings of Pope Pius XII. Previous yearbook themes have 
been: “Guilds—Medieval and Modern”; “Quest of the 
Centuries: Peace”; and “The Status of Women.” 

» Three years ago Rev. Leo J. Steinbach, M.M., started 
a branch of the St. Vincent de Paul Society in Kyoto, 
Japan (pop. 1,177,200). Last year more than 60,000 
farmers in hundreds of villages donated food for Kyoto’s 
poor. Shopkeepers sent gifts for distribution. Five doc- 
tors opened a free clinic at the Society’s Kyoto head- 
quarters. Even the barbers gave out tickets entitling the 
holder to a free haircut. In one week Fr. Steinbach 
distributed 250 boxes of clothing sent by friends in the 
U. S. “Charity,” he said, “seems contagious.” C.K. 
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Mr. Lie’s little bugaboo 


On his return from his recent 15,800-mile “peace mis- 
sion,” UN Secretary General Trygve Lie sent a 3,000- 
word report to the fifty-nine member nations. Mr. Lie 
might just as well have stayed at Lake Success and sent 
them a three-word wire: “Seat Red China.” Except for 
that ultimatum, the report, as the New York Herald 
Tribune observed on June 8, is “a catalogue of plati- 
tudes, unexceptionable in themselves, but almost wholly 
irrelevant to the real issues before us.” 

Mr. Lie’s ultimatum, according to authorities on diplo- 
matic prose, is hidden in this paragraph: 

It is evident that no significant progress can be made 

[by the UN] while the members of the United Na- 

tions remain sharply divided on the question of rep- 

resentation of one of the permanent members of the 

Security Council—the Republic of China. It is 

necessary that this question be settled. 

This is said to be Mr. Lie’s subtle way of saying that 
the Soviets will not return to the UN until the Peiping 
Reds are given the Chinese Nationalist seat in the Se- 
curity Council. Since no significant progress can be made 
unless the question is thus settled, they had better be 
seated or the whole UN will collapse. If that is the real 
implication of the paragraph, we are confronted by 
blackmail of the deepest dye—and Mr. Lie has disgraced 
himself by becoming a party to it. 

The disturbing thing about the paragraph cited is not 
only the lack of principle it reveals but the obsession 
with the importance of the Russians which it betrays. 
Mr. Lie’s reasoning seems to run like this: no durable 
peace is possible without the continued existence of the 
United Nations. The United Nations cannot continue to 
exist without the active participation of the Soviet Union. 
Therefore the Soviet Union must be brought back to the 
United Nations, at whatever price it chooses to demand. 

The fallacy in this line of reasoning arises from Mr. 
Lie’s contention that the UN would collapse if the Soviet 
Union made its boycott permanent. True, it would not 
be a world organization. But it never has been, thanks to 
the Russian vetoes. What Mr. Lie does not seem to un- 
derstand is the fact that, Russia or no Russia, there will 
be an international organization of some kind. We have 
arrived at that stage in the development of the world in 
which the nations cannot and will not remain in isola- 
tion. That the Russians seem to prefer isolation simply 
witnesses to their lack of development. The nations 
of the West, at least, have already achieved so many 
benefits through cooperation that they are eager for more 
of the same. Though the departure of Russia would alter 
the shape of the United Nations, the United Nations 
would remain. It is even conceivable that it might be 
improved by the addition of the nine nations which the 
Russians have arbitrarily black-balled. 

This is heresy to Mr. Lie. He is utterly convinced that 
Russia must be brought back, no matter what the cost. 
Of course he expresses that conviction in the language 
of statesmanship—“We affirm the principle of univer- 
sality . . . We believe it would be a disaster if efforts 
to realize the principle of universality in practice were to 
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be abandoned now.” Mr. Lie’s passion for universality 
is lately come by. The time to have evinced it was when 
the Russians first vetoed the admission of states com- 
pletely qualified for membership. There is more than a 
little inconsistency, too, in his current pleas for uni- 
versality. Most of the successes of the United Nations 
to date have been won by the dozen or so specialized 
agencies, as Mr. Lie has emphasized in his annual re- 
ports. They were won without the Russians, who have 
boycotted most agencies from the beginning. So the UN 
has made significant progress without the Russians, and, 
Mr. Lie to the contrary notwithstanding, can continue 
to do so. The organs which do the daily work of the 
UN learned long ago to live without the Russians. 

Mr. Lie, apparently, cannot. We may expect him to 
devote the vast resources of the UN propaganda machine 
to selling this slogan: “The Soviet Union must be 
brought back to the United Nations before the 1950 
Assembly, which opens September 19.” 

We are unterrified by Mr. Lie’s little bugaboo—his 
implied “er else the UN will collapse.” The Assembly 
can carry on, just as the specialized agencies have car- 
ried on. In his prepared reply to Mr. Lie’s letter Secre- 
tary Acheson called the Russian boycott an unwarranted 
attempt at coercion, and added: “We do not like coer- 
cion.” Nor do we, either by the Russians or by Mr. Lie. 


Taxes and the deficit 


On April 20 the Budget Bureau forecast a Federal deficit 
for the 1950 fiscal year (July 1, 1949 to June 30, 1950) 
of $5.4 billion. It predicted that Uncle Sam would spend 
$42 billion—more than a billion less than President 
Truman estimated last January—and take in $36.6 bil- 
lion. During the past fortnight, Government officials were 
happily obliged to revise these estimates on the optimistic 
side. The strong pick-up in business during May indicated 
that Federal revenues would run somewhere between $400 
million and $700 million above the April estimate. On 
the other hand, Government spending was lagging con- 
siderably behind predictions. It appeared that military 
outlays would fall at least $700 million short of the $14.5 
billion set last January, and that the Marshall Plan and 
other foreign-aid programs would cost at least 10 per 
cent less than the $4 billion originally budgeted for them. 

For these reasons Secretary of the Treasury John W. 
Snyder estimated on June 6 that the 1950 deficit would 
fall short of $5 billion. Less cautious Government experts 
suggested that when all the returns were in it might not 
be much more than $3 billion. 
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To heavily burdened taxpayers, all this will be good 
news. It will be good news also to many a businessman 
who sees in the combination of big Government spending 
and high-level economic activity the first dread sign of 
another inflationary spiral. It will be bad news, however, 
to the strategists in the Kremlin who are still hopeful, 
according to the Marxist credo, that the American econ- 
omy will slide into a tailspin. 

Actually, so far as the taxpayers are concerned, the 
probability of a smaller deficit than originally forecast 
carries no prospect of an imminent cut in taxes. Two 
months ago, almost anybody in Washington would have 
given odds that excise taxes would in some cases be re- 
pealed and in others sharply reduced before the Congress 
went home to campaign for re-election. Now the odds 
appear to be against any tax concessions at all. As of 
last week, the House Ways and Means Committee, dis- 
regarding Administration suggestions, had approved 
excise cuts totaling a little more than a billion dollars. 
That was a good $400 million above the limit set by 
President Truman. Furthermore, the committee was hav- 
ing small success in finding additional sources of revenue 
to offset the prospective loss of income. The committee 
was, to be exact, $760 million short of closing the gap. 

On June 3 the President again warned the committee 
that he was sticking to his determination to veto any tax 
bill which would result in a net loss of revenue to the 
Treasury. It is very unlikely that the Congress, even in 
an election year, could override a veto. Too many Con- 
gressmen remember how the President capitalized during 
the 1948 campaign on the Republican-sponsored tax cut 
a year before. He blamed the budget deficits on the GOP 
leaders who voted the tax reductions despite his warning 
and over his veto. 

While we do not see any justification for taxes on 
such items as baby powder, and while we believe some 
of the other wartime excises might well be reduced, we 
nevertheless prefer the present imposts to the deficit- 
producing bill favored by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. With a $260-billion debt on the books and busi- 
ness activity at very high and profitable levels, this is no 
time to lighten the general tax burden. 


“A great sacrament” 


Among others, the editors of the Christian Century, non- 
denominational Protestant weekly, will be pleased with 
the article “Non-Catholics oppose mixed marriages” on 
page 332 of this issue. They are distributing, at the 
moment, reprints of an article, “When They’re in Love 
It’s Too Late,” by an anonymous “American Protestant” 
warning of the danger of interfaith marriages. The 
article originally appeared in the May 10 Century. 


Jewish opposition to mixed marriages is no less un- 
compromising. Witness the following official resolution: 


The Central Conference of American Rabbis, in 
Convention assembled in Montreal in the year 1947, 
strongly reaffirms its stand on the subject of mixed 
marriages adopted in 1909, as follows: “The Cen- 
tral Conference of American Rabbis declares that 
mixed marriages are contrary to the tradition of the 
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Jewish religion and should, therefore, be discour- 
aged by the American Rabbinate.” 


The various non-Catholic religious groups, then, are in 
agreement with the official Catholic position opposing 
mixed marriages. Their convictions are confirmed by the 
empirical evidence of the precarious future of such 
unions. Their opposition to mixed marriages is increased, 
however, and made more resentful by the conditions im. 
posed by the Catholic Church when one of her children 
marries someone of another faith. Let us look, for a few 
lines, at that frequently abrasive attitude of Catholicism. 

1. The Catholic Church does not legislate except for 
her own subjects. The Catholic Church insists that mar- 
riage between two non-Catholics is a permanent, indis- 
soluble union—a sacrament, even, when the couple are 
baptized. A divorce breaking such marriages does not 
of itself permit remarriage with a Catholic. 

2. The Catholic Church does claim jurisdiction over 
mixed marriages involving its own children, much as an 
American law binds an Englishman living here. For 
the protection of the faith of the Catholic and the safe- 
guarding of the spiritual society founded by Christ, the 
Church demands of the Protestant partner signed as- 
surances that the faith of the Catholic will not be inter- 
fered with and that the Catholic upbringing of the chil- 
dren will be guaranteed. 

3. This Catholic demand expresses no judgment on 
the moral worth of the Protestant partner. It is an in- 
evitable assertion of the essential Catholic belief that 
the Son of God founded a definite, visible society to 
continue His work of redeeming the world, that that 
society is the Catholic Church, governed by the Pope, 
the successor of St. Peter, to whom Christ gave the pri- 
macy in teaching and ruling His one Church. The Catho- 
lic insistence, therefore, that promises be made by the 
Protestant partner before permission for the marriage 
is granted may seem to the non-Catholic intolerably 
arrogant. It will have to be conceded, however, that it 
is consistent. Anything less would manifest an indiffer- 
ence in fulfilling the mission entrusted by Christ to the 
Catholic Church alone. 


4, The phrase employed in the Code of Canon Law 
for such unions is not “mixed marriages” but “marriages 
of mixed religions.” Such a concept of itself occasions 
an uneasiness. For marriage is not a social and physical 
relationship merely. It is ultimately a spiritual union, 
a copy (so St. Paul told the Ephesians) of the “great 
mystery,” the union of Christ and His Spouse, the 
Church. Not merely to escape the tensions calibrated by 
sociologists, then, but to sanctify one another as Christ 
sanctifies the Church, Catholics should marry Catholics. 

Speaking at the Catholic University’s Workshop on 
Marriage on June 10, Father F. J. Connell, C.SS.R., de- 
clared: “It is the duty of all Catholics in wedded life to 
show forth the holiness expected of those who have en- 
tered a state of life which symbolizes the union of Jesus 
Christ with his Spouse, the Catholic Church.” More edu- 
cation in the spiritual resources of the sacrament of mar- 
riage, more teaching on marriage as a means of mutual 
perfection are needed to widen that realization. 
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Russia’s long-range 
boundary game 


The Polish Government announced on June 7 that it 
had reached some broad politico-economic agreements 
with a delegation of the Eastern “German Democratic 
Republic.” The main bombshell was the part of the 
agreements which recognized as permanent the Oder- 
Neisse frontier between Poland and Eastern Germany. 
This demarcation line, drawn by the Big Three at Pots- 
dam in 1945, was at that time declared temporary—the 
final boundaries of Germany would await the peace terms. 
The United States and Great Britain have reiterated this 
plain fact time and again. Russia has tended to belittle 
it and has now made the repudiation of it a fait accompli. 
One-quarter of former German territory has now been 
formally handed over to Poland by the Soviets—nine 
million inhabitants having long since been expelled. 

Is this latest example of Russian ruthlessness a boner? 
Has the Kremlin handed us a diplomatic victory? At 
first blush it would seem so. Certainly, the Russian move 
has added another big drop to the brimming cup of Ger- 
man hatred for communism. Eastern German officials are 
being branded traitors by their Western opposite num- 
bers. The Bonn Government will be driven even closer, 
it would seem, to the Western world. 

But wait. The Kremlin is playing a long and patient 
game. If ever relations between Western Germany and 
free Europe become strained to the point of rupture, 
Russia can always step in with a new lure, the bait of 
changing the frontier and restoring one-fourth of Ger- 
many to the Germans. Pressure on the Western German 
Government might then be fatefully exercised by the 
millions of expellees—a great number of them unem- 
ployed—who long, quite naturally, to return to their 
homeland. The former German lands west of the Oder- 
Neisse line may still be the great bargaining point for a 
united Germany—united under the aegis of Moscow. 
Even now, however, it is clear that Russia feels she has 
Eastern Germany all groomed and set to be satellite 
Number One. 

In the meantime, the rift between the two Germanies 
has been widened. It remains, therefore, for Western 
Germany and Western Europe to draw more closely to- 
gether. A further step in that direction was the announce- 
ment on June 8 that the Bonn Government was being 
given power to negotiate and conclude international 
treaties without prior approval of the Western Allied 
Commission. Such treaties will be considered valid un- 
less specifically vetoed by the occupying Powers within 
twenty-one days. Steps have likewise been taken to ease 
the way for foreign investors to operate in Germany and 
thus give a lift to the German economy. 

The United States and Great Britain have protested the 
Oder-Neisse “agreement,” and have recalled again the 
terms of Potsdam. That is the line to which we must hew. 
The West made a bad mistake at Potsdam in acceding 
to what was a double violation of the Atlantic Charter— 
and the Bonn Government is now angrily calling that to 
our attention. Still we must not yield on the further prin- 


ciple. We must continue to maintain that the boundaries 
of Germany, whatever they are to be, cannot be fixed 
until peace terms with a united Germany can be dis- 
cussed. But while doing that we must make sure that 
Western Germany is not led into the temptation of uni- 
fication by the rich lands the Poles will have to yield 
if Stalin nods command. 


Tinkering with security 


The present Selective Service law is due to expire on 
June 24. On June 7 the Senate Armed Services Commit- 
tee reported out a bill extending the draft for three more 
years. Into the bill Senator Richard B. Russell (D., Ga.) 
slipped a clause, accepted by the committee, providing 
that individuals inducted into the services must be as- 
signed, if they so request, only to units composed of mem- 
bers of their own race. 

This provision is obviously meant to nullify President 
Truman’s program, now in active operation, for abol- 
ishing racial segregation in the armed forces. How well 
that program is succeeding was made clear in the May 
22 report of the President’s Committee on Equality of 
Treatment and Opportunity in the Armed Services. Army, 
Navy and Air Force are abandoning the old system of 
“white units” and “Negro units” in favor of units made 
up of both Negroes and whites on the basis of skills and 
qualifications. They are working on the principle that if 
a man can be trained to handle a jet plane or command 
a submarine it is a waste of time and manpower to keep 
him loading trucks or scrubbing floors. 

The Navy, which in 1945 had 95 per cent of its Negro 
personnel in mess service as against 5 per cent in gen- 
eral service, now reports that the percentages are respec- 
tively 42.6 and 57.4. Seventy-five per cent of the Air 
Force’s 25,000 Negroes are in mixed or “integrated” 
units. The Army, since last January, is following the 
Navy and Air Force practice. Relations between whites 
and Negroes in the integrated units have been excellent. 
The enlisted men, the President’s Committee noted, were 
far more ready for integration than the officers had be- 
lieved. 

But Senator Russell wants to turn the clock back. 
Since it is impractical for the armed forces to maintain 
two separate sets of schools for training in the highly 
technical methods of modern warfare, the Negroes will 
have to go back to trucks and floor-mops lest white 
trainees be contaminated by their presence. The Air 
Force found that from 12 to 37 per cent of its Negro 
personnel was qualified for technical training. If Senator 
Russell has his way, what a sacrifice of potential pilots, 
gunners and bombardiers! 

It looks very much as if the military security of the 
United States takes second place in the Senator’s mind 
to his notions about white supremacy. That is a dan- 
gerous kind of thinking during a cold war that may 
warm up any time now. The crisis of our times is far 
too great to allow of parochial politics and prejudices 
being injected into legislation that concerns the security 
of the nation, and indeed of the whole free world. 
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Non-Catholics oppose 
mixed marriages 





Emmet P. O’Connell, S.J. 





Two RECENT NEWS ITEMS confirm the fact that 
official Protestant opposition to mixed marriages is con- 
stantly becoming more aggressive. One dispatch, dated 
May 23, reports that the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church of the U.S.A. had joined the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in opposing marriage of its members 
with Roman Catholics when a condition of the marriage 
requires that children be brought up in another com- 
munion. The other, dated May 27, states that the Ameri- 
can Baptist Convention had passed a resolution denounc- 
ing Roman Catholic restrictions on mixed marriages as 
“an invasion of the principles of religious and social 
freedom.” Dr. John W. Bradbury, who proposed the 
Baptist resolution, urged Baptist pastors “to inform their 
young people of the menace to their freedom of the 
imposed authoritarianism of the Roman Catholic Church, 
not merely in the performance of marriage, but also in 
the dictated rules regarding the raising of offspring of 
mixed marriages in the Roman Catholic Church.” 

Other sources of Protestant opinion, such as university 
marriage texts, surveys and the opinions of Protestant 
university students, indicate a unanimous opinion that 
Protestant-Catholic marriages cannot be too emphatically 
discouraged. Perhaps a review of these sources will help 
our Catholic young people realize how serious are the 
obstacles which stand in the way of a truly happy mixed 
marriage. 


I. “Ir I Marry A Roman CatTHoLic” 


The most aggressive expression of official Protestant 
opinion is found in the pamphlet, Jf 1 Marry a Roman 
Catholic, published by the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America. The objective of this pamphlet is 
to rid Protestant young people of the idea that love will 
solve all problems which arise in mixed marriages and 
to help them see why an alarmingly large proportion of 
such unions end in disillusionment and heartbreak (p.1). 

As the first step towards this objective, the pamphlet 
reminds the reader that religious convictions and philoso- 
phy of life are far more important factors in lifelong 
happiness than are the early stages of optimistic rapture. 
While Roman and non-Roman Christians share in the 
great Christian stream of culture, the authors warn, they 
are shaped by different patterns and their convictions 
about family life differ widely (pp. 4, 5). 

By way of illustrating the difficulties which arise in 
Catholic-Protestant marriages the pamphlet refers to the 
case of a Methodist minister’s daughter. She decided not 
to marry a Catholic young man whom she loved, because 
the ceremony could not take place before a minister and 
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It isn’t only the Catholic Church which frowns on 
mixed marriages. Non-Catholics, too, take a dim view 
of such unions, says Rev. Emmet P. O’Connell, founder 
(1934) of the course on marriage at the University of 
Detroit. As evidence, he quotes from recent Protestant 
pamphlets, books and—most telling of all—non-Cath- 
olic students in Detroit’s marriage course. 


because she would have to promise to raise her children 
as Catholics. In one of its most vigorous passages the 
pamphlet continues: 
Christians who are not Roman Catholics have some- 
thing that is quite as precious to them as the teach- 
ing of the Roman Church is to its members. Why 
should they not stand for the preciousness of their 
faith and resist the exactions of a Church which says: 
“We make all the rules for any marriage in which 
one of our members is involved”? In a mixed mar- 
riage the Protestant or other non-Roman Christian 
is just as much involved as the Roman Catholic, and 
where his happiness and freedom are concerned he 
must take a stand. When intolerable conditions are 
introduced, the young person should reject them, 
even if it means delaying one’s marriage until an 
equally attractive partner of one’s own faith can be 
found (p. 7 
The demands of the Catholic Church, the authors add in 
another reference, mean that a Christian who believes 
his own church to be the true church of Christ is asked, 
when he marries a Catholic, to act as if his church were 
no church at all but a dangerous organization. Against 
such unreasonable demands the member of another 
church should set up counter-proposals of his own. He 
should demand that the Catholic party take a course of 
instructions in Protestant doctrine, that he sign an agree- 
ment not to interfere with the Protestant in the free exer- 
cise of his religious beliefs, that he promise to rear all 
children of the proposed marriage in the Protestant faith. 
So far as the children are concerned, there should in any 
case be a mutual understanding that they shall be free 
to determine their own religious allegiance when they 
have reached a suitable age. Their faith will then be a 
matter of inner conviction and self-dedication and not 
the outcome of any kind of restraint. The following un- 
compromising statement concludes this section of the 
pamphlet: 
The Roman Catholic demand puts the other member 
into a domestic straitjacket and in a measure alien- 
ates him from his children. It takes away the normal 
liberty of a loving parent of imparting to his child 
the truths that are deepest and dearest to him con- 
cerning God and His Kingdom. This attitude is so 
utterly lacking in the conception of freedom of re- 
ligious conviction that other Christians regard it as 
an attack on their freedom of conscience (pp. 12, 
13, 14). 
Family planning, it is well known, is one of the difficult 
issues in mixed marriages. The reader can draw his own 
conclusions, says the pamphlet, about a church which, 
even in cases in which a mother’s life would be endan- 
gered by another pregnancy, forbids the use of contra- 
ceptives, although the contraceptives are considered 
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“adequate or sound by the medical profession” (emphasis 
added). The reason why a Protestant cannot accept 
Catholic teaching that therapeutic abortion is murder 
and never justified is that “the courts of all the States 
recognize that therapeutic abortion is legal when the life 
of the mother is at stake, and the vast majority of doc- 
tors would consider it a sacred duty thus to save her 
life.” (pp. 15, 16). According to the pamphlet, then, the 
principles of Christian morality are determined by the 
opinion of the medical profession and the decisions of 
the civil courts. 

The fact that some mixed marriages do succeed is 
attributed to the power and beauty of love and to the 
good sportsmanship of the parties concerned. The reader 
is warned, however, that in such cases the marriages 
succeed because one side gives up more than anyone has 
a right to ask. 

And the spiritual agony underneath many an appar- 

ently smooth domestic surface can be taken for 

granted . . . The Roman Catholic party may even 
be less religious, may have much less of the love of 

God and the grace of Christ in his heart, yet he must 

be the dominant parent religiously. Thus religion 

becomes a blight rather than a blessing to the family 

(p. 20). 

In its conclusion the pamphlet urges Protestant young 
people to stand on their rights as self-respecting Christians 
and as members of the great fellowship of all Christians 
who cannot in conscience submit to Roman Catholic 
domination. They should respect the freedom and the 
rights of all and cultivate an appreciation of the best 
in other faiths. But they must stand firm against the re- 
quirements of a church which would handicap them in 
their family relationships, and “which forbids that when 
life is over a Protestant and Roman Catholic husband 
and wife may be buried side by side” (pp. 21, 22). 


II. Non-CaTHoutic MARRIAGE TEXTs 


All recent non-Catholic marriage texts treat the subject 
of mixed marriages and all agree that such unions are 
to be vigorously discouraged. In some books, e.g., 
Marriage (Holt, 1941), by Ernest R. Groves, the prob- 
lems inherent in Catholic-Protestant marriages are men- 
tioned only incidentally among the difficulties in mar- 
riage. In others, the discussion is specific and detailed. 
A summary of the opinions in three of the better-known 
and more widely used texts will indicate the general trend. 

In Marriage for Moderns (McGraw-Hill, 1949) Henry 
Bowman of Stephens College mentions the serious diffi- 
culties which arise from conflicting Catholic and Protes- 
tant attitudes towards the practice of contraception. Mr. 
Bowman lays great stress on the struggle faced by a 
parent who, in the interest of domestic peace, permits 
his children to be reared in a faith other than his own. 
He draws a powerful picture of the confusion and bewil- 
derment which must reign in a home where one of the 
parents is a spiritual and religious outsider. Professor 
Bowman affirms that in all his years of experience as a 
marriage counselor he had met only one instance in 


which he could feel sincerely optimistic about a mixed 
marriage (pp. 187-194). 

In Chapter VIII of You and Marriage (Wiley, 1942), 
Garry C. Meyers of Western Reserve University expresses 
the opinion that some mixed marriages have been suc- 
cessful because of the willingness of one of the parties to 
make religious adjustments. This author regards indif- 
ference to all religion as one of the ordinary effects of 
such adjustments and stresses the problem involved in 
the religious training of the children born of a mixed 
marriage (pp. 135-138). 

Building a Successful Marriage (Prentice-Hall, 1949), 
by Judson T. and Mary G. Landis of Michigan State 
College, ranks among the most popular of recent marriage 
texts. After a comprehensive study of Catholic-Protestant 
marriages, the authors conclude that conflicting attitudes 
towards birth control, divorce, the religious training of 
children constitute a serious obstacle to happiness. More 
than other books, the Landis text stresses mixed mar- 
riages as an important source of in-law conflict and 


friction (pp. 145, 146). 


III. Surveys 


No adequate survey has been made of mixed marriages 
of couples having no children, but various research studies 
of mixed marriages in which 
children are involved have 
been completed in widely 
separated areas. Ashley 
Weeks’ study has analyzed 
mixed marriages in Spokane, 
Washington. Howard Bell 
has as his subject of investigation mixed marriages in 
Maryland. Judson Landis restricted his analysis to mixed 
marriages among the parents of college students in Michi- 
gan. Using separation or divorce as the norm of the 
failure of a marriage, all surveys tend towards the same 
conclusions. Where both parents were Catholic the di- 
vorce rate was lowest. Where both were Protestant the 
rate was slightly higher. Ashley found the divorce rate in 
mixed marriages to be 17.4, while Bell placed it at 15.2, 
and Landis at 14.1. In the Landis study the highest divorce 
rate of all existed in marriages in which the father was 
Catholic and the mother Protestant—20.6. 

Time magazine (1/31/48) reported the results of 
another survey, made under the direction of Murray H. 
Leiffer of the Methodist Garrett Biblical Institute in 
Evanston, IIl., “in a middle-class, densely occupied com- 
munity in a large American city.” More than one-third 
of the cases studied (209) were marriages of Lutherans 
and Roman Catholics. Marriages of non-Lutheran Prot- 
estants to Catholics (209) were almost equaled in num- 
ber by inter-denominational marriages between Protes- 
tants (206). According to Professor Leiffer, the most 
common adjustment to a mixed marriage is for one or 
both of the parties to stop taking an interest in church. 

Of the 444 men who were involved in Roman Cath- 

olic-Protestant marriages, 110 had no longer even 


a nominal connection with their old church and 124 
had not attended church for a year. Of the 449 wives 
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involved in such marriages, 60 claimed no church 

affiliation and 91 had not attended church for a year. 
Usually it is the husband who sacrifices his religion on 
the altar of marital concord. Professor Leiffer concludes: 
“Tt is abundantly clear that interfaith marriages have un- 
fortunate results for organized religion.” 


IV. Tue Verpict oF Non-CaTHOLIc STUDENTS 


Over a period of sixteen years many non-Catholic stu- 
dents have taken a course on marriage at the University 
of Detroit. When they register for the course, the students 
are told that the instructor “will pull no punches” so far 
as the Catholic philosophy of marriage and the family 
is concerned, and that the entire course will be based 
on Pius XI’s encyclical on marriage (Casti Connubii, 
1930). The fact that no non-Catholic student has ever 
withdrawn from the course is a clear indication of the 
desire these young people have to learn the highest ideals 
of marriage and of family life. 

Naturally the question of mixed marriages is thor- 
oughly discussed. Copies of the promises required of 
the non-Catholic party are given to all the students. 
Towards the end of the course the non-Catholics are 
asked to give frank expression to their honest opinion of 
Catholic-Protestant marriages. With very few exceptions 
all vigorously opposed such unions, The quotations which 
follow illustrate the trend of their opinions. For practical 
reasons the comments of the men and women are given 
separately. 


MEN 


“As the son of parents in a Protestant-Catholic mar- 
riage, I honestly believe that such marriages can be suc- 
cessful if they are based on love, unselfish sacrifice and 
a will to make adjustments.” (N. B. This student is a 
non-Catholic. ) 

“IT have a great respect for the Catholic Church, but 
I could not live up to the promises I would have to 
make if I married a Catholic girl.” 

“Let birds of a feather flock together. There are difhi- 
culties enough in married life independently of religion.” 

“T stand firmly opposed to mixed marriages. Among 
other considerations, mixed marriages place in-law rela- 
tionships under a severe strain.” 


“T know that if I married a Catholic girl I would resent 
her observance of certain practices followed in the Cath- 
olic Church.” (N. B. The reference in this case is to con- 
fession.) 

“I can speak from experience because I was born of 
a mixed marriage. Such unions cannot work out success- 
fully. My father was a Catholic. I was baptized a Catholic 
and passed my early childhood in the Catholic Church. 
Conflict over religion was the principal reason why my 
mother and father were divorced. Since the divorce | 
have lived with my mother and am now a Protestant. It 
is my firm conviction that no one should ever enter a 
mixed marriage.” 

“I am the son of a mixed marriage and am opposed 
to such unions 100 per cent. I know from experience 
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that however successful such marriages may appear to 
those outside the family circle, something vitally impor- 
tant is missing.” 

“T know that if I were to marry a Catholic girl I would 
be asked to sever all connections with my family and 
that I would lose many of my friends. I know, too, that 
I would hesitate to give my child a Catholic upbringing. 
I honestly don’t know where such ideas and feelings come 
from, but I suppose that their principal source is the fact 
that from his earliest years a child of my faith is taught 
to have a hostile attitude towards the Catholic Church. 
Certainly such an attitude is not natural to a rational 
human being.” 

“T have been an observer of many mixed marriages 
and have taken a very dim view of such unions. The con- 
flicts which arise with such regularity over the religious 
training of the children are not just the imagination of 
the authorities quoted in our text. I believe that the only 
chance of a successful mixed marriage would be a union 
between two intelligent and liberal persons who would 
be willing to make adjustments in the matter of religious 
beliefs and practices.” 


WoMEN 


“It is very difficult for a non-Catholic to make the 
promises demanded by the Catholic Church. Personally 
I would resent the fact that the ceremony cannot be re- 
peated in my church. I still cannot see anything wrong 
in contraception if it is used as a means to space the birth 
of children.” 

“It does not seem fair to me to demand that children 
must be raised as Catholics—not because I am against 
Catholicism but because to me my faith is just as true 
as a Catholic’s faith is to him. I believe that it makes 
no difference to God if children are raised as Catholics, 
Protestants or Jews, so long as they are taught to serve 
God as best they can. After learning all the requirements 
for a mixed marriage, all the sacrifices of belief and all 
the adjustments I would have to make, I am thankful that 
my fiancé is a Protestant.” 

“Protestant-Catholic marriages can succeed, but a lot 
of adjustment is involved and usually this adjustment 
means the sacrifice of religious beliefs on the part of 
one or both the parties. I have very little respect for either 
a Protestant or a Catholic in a mixed marriage. A good 
Catholic cannot conscientiously enter a mixed marriage, 
neither can a sincere Protestant. The sacrifice of one’s 
religious convictions is a poor start towards a happy and 
a successful marriage.” 


CONCLUSION 


Ordinarily, in treating of the subject of mixed mar- 
riages, only Catholic opposition to such unions is stressed. 
The above survey of non-Catholic attitudes should help 
to confirm the objective value of our arguments against 
Catholic-Protestant unions and to convince our Catholic 
young people of the truth of the comment which was re- 
cently made by a young Protestant university student: 
that “at their best mixed marriages begin with two strikes 
against them.” 
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Come to Prague! 





Edward Duff 





|; IS HARD TO DECIDE for what audience the Czecho- 
slovak Ministry of Information produced its special issue of 
Svet v obrazech—“The World in Pictures”—“a weekly 
magazine devoted to the cause of Czechoslovak-American 
friendship.” Potential tourists would seem to be principally 
envisaged as readers of the special issue. The center-spread 
carries “A Letter from Prague,” describing the glories of 
the city on the Poltava that will be seen by the traveler. 
Superb pictures are included to help the faltering rhetoric 
of the writer who, walking through the courtyards of 
Hradcany Castle, suddenly stops before the Cathedral of 
St. Vitus where (so declaims “Your Czechoslovak Friend”) 
“I always have an impression I am in another world.” 

The propagandist is right. The precincts of St. Vitus 
are “another world.” Inside you are in the realm of 
embattled Catholicism, “the center of religious opposition 
to Soviet domination within the Russian orbit, just as 
Yugoslavia has become the center of like opposition in 
the political field.” So declared the New York Times 
editorial last December 5. The “other world” of Caesar in- 
vaded St. Vitus Cathedral last June 19 when a gang of Com- 
munist militia howled down Archbishop Josef Beran as 
he began his sermon. Nearby is the residence where the 
archbishop has since been under house arrest. 

By decree of Parliament the Catholic Church has be- 
come a Government bureau, its clergy civil servants. On 
November 1 the state assumed exclusive control over 
church property, personnel, finance, administration and 
seminary teaching. The right of priests to receive stipends 
and spontaneous offerings had already been abolished. 
All Catholic papers had been harshly suppressed. The 
circulation of pastoral letters, even in mimeographed 
form, had been listed as illegal. An oath of fealty to the 
regime was demanded of the country’s 7,000 priests. In 
the face of threats of wholesale arrest and “to save you 
for the spiritual care of the faithful,” the bishops per- 
mitted the clergy to take the oath, provided an oral or 
written reservation were added—“unless it be in contra- 
diction to the laws of God and the Church and the rights 
of man.” Despite terror and bribery, only a paltry few 
of the priests could be pressured into omitting the quali- 
fication. To help pass judgment on “undemocratic priests,” 
the regime recruited 36,000 workmen as “people’s 
judges.” The Minister of Justice, Alexei Cepicka, in- 
structed them. “People’s judges,” he declared, “must not 
and will not be encumbered by formalism and will pass 
judgment quickly with the sole regard of the needs of 
the people.” The “needs of the people” call for harsh 
measures against those who organize “subversive mani- 
festations” such as pilgrimages. With the passage of the 
National Security Bill on December 3, the regime had 
one security policeman for every 55 people in Czecho- 


slovakia: the workers’ militia would help the “people’s 
judges” serve the People’s Democracy. 

Relentlessly, the regime has worked to create a Na- 
tional Catholic Church, servile to the political aims of the 
Soviets. The supranational union with Rome must be 
destroyed. The death penalty was threatened for any 
publication of the papal decree against communism. 
Lengthy jail sentences were imposed for the refusal of 
the sacraments to unrepentant Communists. A Government- 
sponsored Bulletin of the Catholic Clergy was sent without 
cost to every priest, with the warning that only announce- 
ments therein contained had legal validity. On the death of 
Bishop Andrew Skrabik, of Banska Bystrica, in Slovakia, 
the Government appointed Father John Dechet “Ecclesi- 
astical Administrator” of the See, despite the election of 
a vicar capitular by the diocesan consultors. His installa- 
tion on March 19, in the presence of fifty-five other 
excommunicated priests—all the regime could comman- 
deer out of 7,000 in Czechoslovakia—was broadcast na- 
tionally over the Government radio. On May 27 the 
regime “appointed” Father Joseph Buchta as vicar gen- 
eral of the diocese of Budejovice. 

Wednesday of Holy Week saw the sentencing of ten 
leaders of the religious orders, an open warning to the 
bishops and a propaganda triumph for the prosecutor’s 
calumny that the case showed that the “Vatican is in 
strict contact with American intelligence service.” The 
convictions served as an excuse for wild raids on monas- 
teries during the night of April 13. The religious were 
taken to “concentration monasteries” where they attend 
Marxist indoctrination class three hours a day. Those 
who join the cult of Stalin are placed in parishes. As for 
the vacated monasteries, “some will be converted into 
flats,” said the CTK, the Czech Government news agency. 
Besides, “the large monasteries were inhabited by only 
a few people, who did no work and were mostly engaged in 
inciting the people.” Religious orders, moreover, “have 
become the instruments of the foreign enemies of the 
Republic.” Thomas Cromwell talked much the same way 
during Henry VIII’s reign in England. 

On June 5 Dr. Bedrich Hosticka “confessed” during his 
“trial” in Prague’s gloomy Pankrac prison that he had 
plotted with the American, British and French Ambassa- 
dors, and that he had shown an underground “action” 
plan to Archbishop Beran, who had approved it. The 
“confession” portends an early trial for the archbishop, 
whose health is steadily declining. He is supplied meat 
once a week, on Fridays only—which he declines. Who 
will succeed him? A Soviet stooge, such as the excom- 
municated Cabinet Minister, Father Joseph Plojhar? An 
apostate priest, Father Jan Mara, directs the Jesuit church 
at the corner of Charles Square and Jecna Ulice, which 
“Your Czechoslovak Friend” of the illustrated propa- 
ganda weekly wants you to see. With the religious or- 
ders “amalgamated” and expelled, the seminaries to be 
reduced to two and made centers of Marxist theology, 
the conviction, expressed last fall by the Vatican radio, 
that “the faith may be preserved in Catholic families for 
a long time, even without priests,” needs the support of 
many prayers. 
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(Since our last report on AMERICA’S 
Associates was published, in the issue of 
May 13, the following have renewed their 
membership for the coming year.) 


CHARTER 
Monsted, Mr. and Mrs. Charles N., New 
Orleans, La. 
Spaeth, Otto L., New York, N. Y. 
Toomey, Thomas E., St. Louis, Mo. 


SUSTALNING 
Burroughs, F. L., Geneva, N. Y. 
Campion Hall Retreat House, North And- 
over, Mass. 
Carey, Leo F., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Carr, Donald V., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Heintskill, Peter, Memphis, Tenn. 
Lecomte du Noiiy, Mrs. M., New York, N.Y. 
Mahon, Mr. and Mrs. Raymond C., Iron 
River, Mich. 
Piper, Mr. and Mrs. Lee H., Minot, N. D. 
Rhodes, Mrs. Shirley D., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Roedel, J. K., Edwardsville, Ill. 
Ross, Thomas J., New York, N. Y. 
Sarpy, Leon, New Orleans, La. 
CooPERATING 
Ainsworth, Harold, New Orleans, La. 
Anglin, Mrs. G. H., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Boggs, Hon. Hale, Washington, D. C. 
Brawley, James G., New York, N. Y. 
Brown, Rev. Michael A., Schuylkill Haven, 
Pa. 
Buckley, Louise F., Chicago, IIl. 
Burkart, Robert P., Los Alamos, N. M. 
Carroll, John J., San Francisco, Calif. 
Connors, Rev. J. W., M.M., Lakewood, N. J. 
Crump, Elmo E., W. Caldwell, N. J. 
Curling, Charles H., Duncan, British Co- 
lumbia, Canada 
Cygan, Henry F., Chicago, IIl. 
Dempsey, Francis G., Richmond Hill, N. Y. 
Finlay, Edward A., Paris, France 
Fitzgibbon, Gerald, Chicago, III. 
Fitzsimmons, Frank P., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Gawienowski, Anthony M., Irvington, N. J. 
Gillen, Mrs. Henry D., Elizabeth, N. J. 
Gorman, Hon. Donald P., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Griffith, Marguerite F., Toledo, O. 
Hammett, Loran F., Rocky River, O. 
Hanz, Msgr. Joseph E., Beloit, Wisc. 
Henican, C. Ellis, New Orleans, La. 
Henley, Mrs. Gerald H., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Hively, John P., Annapolis, Md. 
Jennings, Mrs. R. E., Montclair, N. J. 
Kelly, Dr. and Mrs. J. Edward, Syracuse, 
Dn. Y¥.¢ 
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King, J. J., Akron, O. 

Koenig, Rev. Tohn H., Ramsey Post Office, 
N. J. 

Kotecki, Dr. A. J., Toledo, O. 

Kurt, Rev. Edgar, Worthington, Ia. 

LaPenna, Alexander V., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Leslie, Grey, Washington, D. C. 

Leslie, Mrs. Helen, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Lowery, Dr. William C., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Lynch, Louise Q., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Lynch, Mrs. W. H., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Lyons, Vincent, Woodhaven, Long Island, 
N.Y. 

McClusky, W. E., Syracuse, N. Y. 

McCumber, Dean R., Champaign, IIl. 

McGrath, Rose A., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

McKenna, Daniel J., Maumee, O. 

McKenna, Frank B., Springfield, Mass. 

McKeough, Raymond S., Washington, D. C. 

Madden, Ellen, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Mahoney, William W., Baltimore, Md. 

Manson, Mrs. George L., Sheboygan, Wisc. 

Masterson, Catherine A., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Miller, Vernon X., New Orleans, La. 

Morrison, J. J.. Memphis, Tenn. 

Murphy, Thomas F., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Naab, J. M., Paterson, N. J. 

Nugent, Margaret, New York, N. Y. 

O’Brien, Michael C., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

O’Connor, John J., Washington, D. C. 

O'Fallon, Mrs. M. J., Denver, Colo. 

O’Neill, J. M., Lakeville, Conn. 

O'Neill, Paul, Port Chester, N. Y. 

Peluso, George B., Dewitt, N. Y. 

Pierce, Mrs. Alfred Jr., Bronxville, N. Y. 

Plunkett, Robert E., Detroit, Mich. 

Rambusch, Viggo F. E., New York, N. Y. 

Reilly, Dr. Joseph J., Seattle, Wash. 

Rooney, Walter J. Jr., New Orleans, La. 

Rothbaler, Mrs. Glenn F., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Ruckelshaus, John K., Indianapolis. Ind. 

Ryan, Rt. Rev. Msgr. John K., Washington, 
D.C. 

Sawyer, Michael O., Baldwinsville, N. Y. 

Sitter, Dr. R. F., Detroit, Mich. 


Solan, John, Trenton, N. J. 

Steinbugler, John L., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Stephens, George F., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Stouse, James A., New Orleans, La. 

Sullivan, Margaret, Denver, Colo. 

Toole, Frances A., New York, N. Y. 

Torsney, Rev. James, Salt Lake City, Utah 

van der Velden, Rev. G. M., Monticello, 
Minn. 

Walrath, Mrs. Eugene, Syraeuse, N. Y. 

Walsh, Dorothy E., Palm Beach, Fla. 

Wayman, Mrs. Dorothy Godfrey, Jamaica 
Plain, Mass. 

Wolfe, Ann C., Washington, D. C. 


New Associates 
SUSTAINING 


Downs, James C. Jr., Park Ridge, Ill. 
O’Grady, Francis B., Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina 
White House—Jesuit House of Retreats, St. 
Louis, Mo. 
CooPERATING 
Atherton, Rev. Thomas A., S.J., New Or- 
leans, La. 
Baiocchi, Mrs. Joseph, Newark, N. J. 
Barrett, Catherine, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Bermingham, Rev. Charles E., Bayshore, 
IN: 2: 
Bernard, Joseph, New Orleans, La. 
Brennan, Mary F., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Campbell, Charles, Washington, D. C. 
Campbell, Rev. Thomas P., Lorain, O. 
Demong, John L., Syracuse, N. Y. 
English, Francis P., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Garvey, Bernard F., Washington, D. C. 
Gerth, Mrs. Daniel, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Kabacoff, Mrs. Lester, New Orleans, La. 
Kabelac, Otakar W., Washington, D. C. 
Karl, John F., Utica, N. Y. 
King, Helen L., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Leahy, Dr. Hugh F., Albany, N. Y. 
MacCormack, Mrs. James G., Mt. Kisco, 
N.Y, 
(Continued on page 344) 
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( Please enlist me as America’s Associate for the next year. 
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CO As a Cooperating Associate, $10 
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Paris letter 

The Semaine des Intellectuels Francais, a Congress of 
Catholic intellectuals, met for the second time this past 
May. Maritain, Emanuel Mounier, Gilson, Claudel and 
Graham Greene were among the speakers. “Christian 
Faith in a Modern World” was the theme, and the diver- 
sity of opinion on such a matter showed the liberty of 
mind the Church leaves to her sons in their efforts to 
find the best interpretation of a Christianity not of the 
world, but living in and acting on the world. The problem 
the group was trying to solve was how a Christian culture 
could permeate all the branches of knowledge. 

Production of Catholic books has hardly been affected 
by the general decline of book-publishing, which was 
twenty-five per cent lower in 1949 than in 1948. As 1949 
was consecrated to the Virgin Mary, the largest volume 
ever published on Mary, Maria, came out under the direc- 
tion of Fr. H. du Manoir, S.J. It is a “Summa” of Marian 
theology, spirituality and devotion, to which a team of 
skilled theologians have contributed. A second volume is 
expected for 1951. 

On the life of the Church in France and its position 
among French activities, Joseph Folliet, well-known re- 
viewer and lay theologian in Semaines Sociales, has writ- 
ten Présence de I’Eglise, wherein he studies the problem 
of the modern apostolate. On the same subject another 
group of writers (Mauriac among them) has published 
a book: Qu’attendez-vous du prétre? It is an inquiry by 
the faithful about what good Catholics and learned men 
expect from their priests, and is full of interesting and 
sometimes unexpected remarks. These and other books 
deal with Christian activity in the modern world. 

As this world is being poisoned by Marxist doctrines, 
a whole series of writings is devoted to the relations be- 
tween Christianity and Marxism. Fr. Desroches, O.P., has 
written a treatise on the matter, Signification du Marx- 
isme, which has been much discussed. Fr. Fessard, in 
Etudes, Fr. Maydieu, O.P., in La Vie Intellectuelle, have 
written a debate and aired different opinions regarding 
the portions of Marxist doctrine that might be retained 
by Christian thought. 

The important Catholic reviews or weeklies—Etudes, 
La Vie Intellectuelle, Témoignage Chrétien, Vie Catho- 
lique—have been holding their spheres of influence very 
well, and two new reviews in the form of digests have 
been successfully launched. Ecclesia, under the direction 
of Daniel-Rops, is composed of a selection of Christian 
documents, old and new, and the choice is very admirably 
made. The magazine has had a very good circulation 
for its first year. The other publication, Digest Familial, 
touches all that concerns the family question. 

Religious—and especially Catholic—trends are mak- 
ing themselves felt in novels, films, philosophy and on 
the stage. The best-selling novels deal with religious 
matters, and each has one or two priest-characters. Luc 
Estang in Les Stigmates and André Billy in Le Narthex 
have delved into religious problems. The same can be 
said of Plisnier and his last series, Les Méres. The Heart 
of the Matter has been a great success in France, and the 
visit of its author to Paris was a literary event. No im- 
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portant book today passes over the religious question. 

In the French theatre, the year 1949 was not an out- 
standing one, but Gabriel Marcel (unrevealed as a play- 
wright for more than twenty years) has presented a suc- 
cess in Un Homme de Dieu, also on a religious subject. 
Another play, that has slept for 30 years in a mimeo- 
graphed booklet, is Partage de Midi, by Paul Claudel. 
This concerns a struggle between the spirit and the world 
in man’s soul. 

With the advent of 1950 more religious plays are 
appearing on the Parisian stage. Mogin, a new author, 
has written A Chacun selon sa Faim, playing at the Vieux 
Colombier—a great debate between nuns and the hier- 
archy, which recalls the Jansenist crisis in the seventeenth 
century. Also, De Ghelderode has brought many a Catho- 
lic play from Belgium, including Barabbas and Faste 
d’Enfer, which have started very heated discussions about 
the quality of his “supernatural.” 

As for philosophy, the great days of existentialism 
seem to fade away in the light of a return to spiritual 
idealism. The recent death of the great Catholic philoso- 
pher and apologist, Maurice Blondel, whose doctrine was 
a harmonious balance of intelligence and charity, has 
been the occasion of many publications which show that 
the lesson of his book, Action (1893), is still alive in 
French religious thought. 

While the poet Aragon, of the Communist party, is 
publishing the second volume of his Les Communistes— 
an apology for the party, of course—Jules Monnerot has 
written a Sociologie du Communisme, one of the wisest 
criticisms of the movement. A Protestant philosopher, 
J. Jankelevitch, is writing Traité des Vertus, while Fr. A. 
Marc, S.J., has developed his own conception of Thomism 
in the first volume of his Psychologie Reflexive. 


As I was finishing this chronicle, the sudden death of 
Emanuel Mounier was announced on the radio and in the 
morning papers. The whole press, the weeklies and now 
the reviews are printing glowing articles in praise of his 
character, his charity, his poverty and his enterprise. No 
one, even among those who were familiar with his ideas, 
would have suspected he had so many friends. As Mauriac 
said in a splendid editorial in Figaro: “He was a kind 
of Péguy, a man with a flame,” and Pierre Emanuel char- 
acterized him as “a witness of Christ amid the poor, and 
a witness of the poor in the face of Christ.” 
RAYMOND JOUVE 
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What's behind “things in time” 





CHRISTIANITY AND HISTORY 


By Herbert Butterfield. Scribner’s. 146p. 
$2.75. 


We are today in the midst of that very 
kind of catastrophic history which con- 
fronted the Hebrew prophets and which 
the great St. Augustine also had to face. 
What is the meaning of history? Is his- 
tory a farce, and is historical study a 
kind of intellectual guessing-game? Is 
it possible to arrive at an interpretation 
of history that will embrace catastrophe 
itself and yet transcend the immediate 
spectacle of tragedy? What is the rela- 
tionship between Christianity and his- 
tory? 

Mr. Butterfield, Professor of Modern 
History at the University of Cambridge, 
believes that we are ill-prepared to 
wrestle with the contemporary crisis, 
principally because of a defect in the 
transmission of human experience in 
comparatively recent times. We are the 
authors—and the victims—of secularist 
and other prejudices concerning the 
past. We suffer from a practice of his- 
torical abridgements. We are reaping 
the results of the very bad habit of ab- 
stracting and teaching only those things 
out of the past which seemed conve- 
nient for reference and examination. 

We have thus ended up with a great 
many bogus assumptions concerning the 
whole course of human life—assump- 
tions that are a more serious obstruction 
to Christianity than even the natural 
sciences. Professor Butterfield feels that 
since historians have been largely re- 
sponsible for certain kinds of pocket- 
book history, they have an obligation 
to re-examine the whole question of our 
attitude to the process of things in time. 

The important truth which Professor 
Butterfield underscores is that the 
Christian understanding of the nature 
and destiny of man—created yet free, 
fallen yet redeemed by the Blood of 
Christ, bounded by history yet able to 
transcend it—cannot fail to deepen and 
enrich any historian’s understanding of 
his subject. He writes: 





We envisage our history in the proper 

light, if we say that each generation— 

indeed each individual—exists for the 

glory of God; but one of the most 

dangerous things in life is to subordi- 

nate human personality to production, 

to the state, even to civilization itself, 

to anything but the glory of God. 
The author deals brilliantly and pene- 
tratingly with such subjects as “Judg- 
ment in History,” “Providence and the 
Historical Process,” “Christianity and 
Communism” and “The Church in His- 
tory.” 

The present cry for an interpretation 
of the human drama, Professor Butter- 
field asserts, is not a cry for technical 
history but for something like “proph- 
ecy.” Those Christians who wish to have 
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their history rich in values, judgments 
and affirmations about life can find the 
clue and the pattern to its interpretation 
very easily. They, of all people, ought to 
be the most inveterate readers and stu- 
dents of the Bible. Those who complain 
of the aridity of technical history—his- 
tory which strands itself in petty discus- 
sions about the date of a dispatch or the 
mechanical operation of a constitutional 
device while evading the majestic issues 
that relate to man’s larger destiny—are 
crying out for precisely that which the 
biblical writers were supplying for the 
human drama, and to the dignity of 
which the academic historian could not 
pretend to reach. 


There are times when we cannot meet 
the future with sufficient elasticity of 
mind if we are locked in the contem- 
porary systems of thought. This is par- 
ticularly true today. We should remem- 
ber the principle which gives us a firm 
Rock and also leaves us the maximum 
freedom for our minds: “Hold to Christ, 
and for the rest be totally uncom- 
mitted.” Joun J. O'Connor 


SOME 
RARE VIRTUES 


by Raoul Plus, S.J. 


One of the later studies of Fr. Pius 
appearing in English for the first 
time. It is a treatment of good 
works, qualities and practices which 
we often fail to recognize as true 
virtues or consider worthy of at- 
tainment. They are simple essays, 
varied in length and intended for 
the use of souls of good will who, in 
acquiring one or other of these vir- 
tues, have met with practical diffi- 
culties which they did not expect. 
The timeliness of Fr. Plus’ plea to 
cultivate the true Christian virtues 
is emphasized by contemporary ref- 
erences and allusions to modern 


conditions. 
$1.75 





At your bookstore 
or from 
THE NEWMAN PRESS 


Catholic Publishers 
Westminster, Maryland 
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P. J. KENEDY & SONS 





The most revealing story 
of an alcoholic ever published! 


EASY 
DOES 
iT 


The Story of Mac 
by Hugh Reilly 


“The work of Alcoholics Anonymous in restoring the lives of people 
who have succumbed to the disease of overdrinking is known to 
many, but seldom has it been told in a dramatic way. This book 
does just that. It is the vivid story of the death struggle of the 
alcoholic doomed to destruction — but in the end finding the pos- 
sibility of reconstruction through the fundamental doctrine of 


“This is the realistic treatise of one alcoholic’s escape. Mac is 
both a symbol and a challenge. He is a symbol of society’s ability 
to save men like him from doom. He is a challenge because too 
many are being allowed to fight their way alone and unaided.” 


Pittsburgh Press 


$3.00 at all bookstores 


12 Barclay Street 
New York 8, N. Y. 
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One of history’s keys 


RELIGION AND THE RISE OF 
WESTERN CULTURE 








By Christopher Dawson. Sheed & Ward. 
286p. $3.50 


This book contains the Gifford lectures 
given at the University of Edinburgh in 
1948-1949 and bears the mark of its 
origin. True, the word “chapter” has 
been substituted for “lecture” in the 
proper places, but the stamp of the lec- 
ture hall is on the work. This does not 
mean that either humor or rhetoric is 
too apparent. Indeed humor and rheto- 
ric appear only rarely. But there are 
other unmistakable signs. Dates are 
sometimes inexact. In at least one in- 
stance an event is diversely dated on 
different pages. Footnotes and bibliog- 
raphies are practically non-existent. It 
is, however, especially the substitution 
of affirmation for argument which be- 
trays the lecturer. The good teacher 
must be assertive, since hearers might 
be confused by the pros and cons of too 
many problems. No doubt this is why 
Mr. Dawson speaks apodictically on 
questions which are debatable and still 
debated. But his work does not suffer 
from this. What is lost in depth is made 
good by gains in clarity and readability. 
Attractive illustrations also help to this 
end. 

Convinced that the vital subject of the 
creative interaction of religion and cul- 
ture in the life of Western society has 
been unduly forgotten, Mr. Dawson 
rapidly reviews the well-known story of 
Western civilization from the fall of the 
Roman Empire to the beginning of 
the fourteenth century. The canvas is 
crowded; scarcely a significant phase 
has been omitted. This means, of course, 
that the treatment of each is rapid; 
but it also means that the author is 
able to see events and movements in 
perspective. The insights which this 
method affords him make the book of 
considerable value not only for the stu- 
dent but also for the specialist. The 
pages on Irish and Northumbrian mo- 
nasticism are particularly notable in 
this connection. Even in his analysis 
of the Gregorian reform, Mr. Dawson 
contrives to impart freshness to the old 
story. Many will wonder, however, why 
in a book of this kind attention is cen- 
tered on the higher levels of intellectual 
culture and political development. The 
author frankly admits that it would 
have been very difficult to describe the 
impact of religion on the people as a 
whole. Had he constructed his lectures 
from the viewpoint of the spiritual life 
and of Church development, this one- 
sidedness might perhaps have been 
more effectively avoided. 

If Professor Dawson is defending a 
thesis in these pages, he is careful not 


to let it obtrude. Even in the Introduc- 
tion and the Conclusion he remains al- 
most entirely in the realm of facts. He 
does mention the doctrine of Doellinger, 
that religion is the core of history, but 
he does not attempt any demonstration. 
Even in the epoch under consideration, 
which certainly lends itself more readi- 
ly than any other to this interpretation, 
he would have difficulty in substantiat- 
ing such a position. Religion is but one 
of the keys of history. 

In their printed form these lectures 
deserve a warm welcome. Many will 
leave the reading of them with a clearer 
idea of the development of culture in 
the West. E. A. Ryan, §.J. 





THE YANKEE EXODUS 





By Stewart H. Holbrook. Macmillan. 
362p. $5 

This zestful account of the migration 
from New England that pioneered and 
peopled the Middle West and Far West 
of the United States describes, or men- 
tions by name, over 2,000 Yankees of 
the six New England States. It has an 
excellent bibliography and index. 

The author, himself a Vermont Yan- 
kee by birth, now lives in Portland, 
Ore. It is therefore not surprising that 
his viewpoint is truly continental, that 
he presents a sound evaluation of the 
Yankee mentality, character and cul- 
ture which had so great an influence on 
the institutions of this country. 

Catholic readers, it is true, may 
wince occasionally at flip comments on 
spiritual matters. By and large, how- 
ever, the book gives in broad sweep, 
interspersed with many a juicy anec- 
dote, the impact of Yankee culture on 
all of America north of the Mason- 
Dixon line. 

Mr. Holbrook portrays the driving, 
pioneering genius that never stopped 
short of Hawaii—and is today at work 
molding Japan. He puts the spotlight 
on the restless men and women who 
opened up a continent, pushing on, 
leaving others to settle down to hum- 
drum toil. He shows how the East and 
Middle West were becoming emptied 
to leave room for the great influx from 
Europe. 

The book is a sociological study of 
a single stream of thought—the Protes- 
tant concept of God, which Holbrook 
defines as success here below through 
frugality and hard work and happiness 
in heaven hereafter. 

It also covers, in entertaining fashion, 
typical American events or institutions: 
the origin and growth of the Mormon 
Church; Antioch College and Horace 
Mann; Luther Tibbetts, who started 
California’s citrus industry with two 
seedless orange slips from Brazil; the 
“Mercer girls,” lured by the ship-load 
from Lowell and Lawrence mills to a 
matrimonial market on the Oregon 


frontier; John Brown in Kansas; 
Ayer’s Sarsarilla and Perry Davis’ 
Pain-Killer in the logging camps of the 
West. 
The author knows whereof he writes 
—and he writes his story well. 
DorotHy WAYMAN 


Ideals are even stronger 


THE CURTAIN ISN’T IRON 








By Joseph C. Harsh. Doubleday. 192p. 
$2. 

How can the United States and the 
Soviet Union live at peace with one an- 
other? Secretary of State Acheson, 
speaking at the University of Cali- 
fornia on March 16, offered seven 
suggestions to the policy-makers of the 
Kremlin. Joseph C. Harsh, Christian 
Science Monitor correspondent, asks 
practically the same question in these 
words: “How best can American policy 
proceed toward the end of preventing 
a consolidation of a Russian power mo- 
nopoly over Eastern and Central Eu- 
rope?” His book—‘a collection of 
observations about the ‘Iron Curtain’ 
and the forces which play upon it”— 
“does not purport to be a conclusive or 
a complete treatment of its subject.” It 
does argue, however, that “the Soviet 
influence can be contained and con- 
tracted” and, thus, World War III 
averted. 

A heartening thesis (supposing we 
could close our eyes to the fate of the 
people in the “contracted and con- 
tained” countries). What’s the trick? 
We must encourage the seeds of dis- 
solution of the Soviet satellite system. 
We must determinedly settle on a sup- 
ple diplomatic stance. 

Mr. Harsh wants all of our diplomats 
behind the Iron Curtain to return to the 
policy represented by Arthur Schoen- 
feld, our Ambassador to Hungary dur- 
ing the Communist coup of 1947. He 
wants an unashamed abandonment of 
the abrasive attitude represented by 
former Ambassadors Arthur Bliss Lane 
in Poland and Richard C. Patterson Jr. 
in Yugoslavia. The expulsion of Am- 
bassador Donald R. Heath from Bul- 
garia and the imminent expulsion of 
Ambassador Ellis Briggs from Czecho- 
slovakia would seem to make the trick 
of melting iron curtains taller than the 
scope of varying American diplomatic 
techniques. Tito’s defection from the 
Soviet system, Mr. Harsh must confess, 
was a desperate gesture of self-preser- 
vation, totally unconnected with any 
American diplomatic coddling. 

What are the chances that national- 
ism and economic self-interest can 
break the Soviet stranglehold on the 
satellites? Mr. Harsh is brilliantly cor- 
rect in demonstrating that Russia’s “de- 
sire to possess Germany alone rather 
than to join with others in keeping Ger- 
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WHITE PLAINS 


Westchester County, New York 


Cenducted by the Sisters of 
the Divine Compassion 


FULLY ACCREDITED 
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many under control” has stirred the 
nervousness and visceral national hatred 
of every Czech, Pole and Yugoslav. The 
resignation of Czech Foreign Minister 
Vladimir Clementis undoubtedly result- 
ed from his resentment over the Soviet 
strengthening of Eastern Germany. But 
doesn’t the ease of smothering Clemen- 
tis’ resentment (even to the point of 
compelling him to confess his “devia- 
tionism” at the recent convention of the 
Slovak Communist Party) demonstrate 
the firm control the Soviet has of its 
puppets? The measures Harsh finds 
heartening signs of Soviet weakness— 
the purge of Kostov in Bulgaria, Rajk 
in Hungary, Gomulka in Poland, the 
subordination of the production of the 
satellites to Moscow’s needs, the im- 
position of Russian proconsuls in the 
Iron Curtain countries—are manifesta- 
tions, rather, of Soviet strength. 

The thesis of all-out aid to Tito as 
the tool to destroy the Curtain is being 
argued these days with growing en- 
thusiasm. It rests on the argument that 
what Eastern Europeans really want is 
not a return to their former “feudal” 
society (didn’t someone once speak of 
the “decadent, plutocratic Western de- 
mocracies” in the same tone of voice? ) 
but robust egalitarian communism of 
the Tito type. The argument is a con- 
venient apologia for the disaffected for- 
mer advocates of the “Workers’ Para- 
dise” in Soviet Russia. 

Mr. Harsh’s expectation that the So- 
viet system and the democratic West 
can find a mode of “coexistence” by 
separation and by our encouraging the 
emergence of a ring of national Com- 
munist buffer states is refuted by his 
own shrewd analysis of the nature of 
Sovietism, as a “religious state with a 
cult of atheism, dialectical materialism 
and the superstate.” Since, as Mr. Harsh 
concedes, “the purpose of the cult is 
the conversion of the world to com- 
munism” the aggressive-defensive policy 
of Secretary Acheson is imperative if 
we prize security—or even survival. 

Epwarp Durr 


From the Editor’s shelf 


RELuctanT FarMer, by Elswyth Thane 
(Duell, Sloan and Pearce. $2.75), is 
the personal, interesting description of 
the writer’s acquisition and develop- 
ment of a farm home in Southern Ver- 
mont. “The Place” was transformed 
from a rundown farm to a productive 
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unit — with maple syrup and hay the 
principal cash crops — by the manual 
labor of the author and the know-how 
of Elmer, a farm boy recently returned 
from the Navy, and his experienced 
father. The author claims that she is 
not meek by nature, but her willingness 
to learn from those who seemed to know 
instinctively shows a humility not al- 
ways characteristic of urbanites who 
move to the country. Woven through 
the entire account are the author’s de- 
lightful exultations over land-owner- 
ship. The author enjoyed writing the 
book, and hopes it was fun to read. 
Reviewer Pauline Reynolds says: “It 


” 


was, 


Ir You Were Born tn Russia, by Arthur 
Goodfriend (Farrar, Straus, $5), is an 
experiment in understanding which pre- 
sents the life of an imaginary Soviet 
family from the cradle to the grave. 
The people and their doings are illus- 
trated by over two hundred excellent 
photographs. Reviewer Edward D. Myers 
believes the experiment is successful: a 
greater understanding of the Russian 
people is acquired through the book. 
The author includes nursery stories and 
rhymes, grade- and high-school curric- 
ula, the Constitution, sample pages 
from the leading papers and magazines, 
synopses of movies, plays, radio pro- 
grams, circuses; accounts of music, the 
ballet, the theatre, life on a collective 
farm and in a factory—all profusely 
illustrated. However, the Soviet family 
whose members’ lives are described 
would hardly be more “typical” of the 
USSR than a Steinbeck or Faulkner or 
Hollywood or Park Avenue-and-New- 
port family would be “typical” of the 
United States. 





THE WORD 


And going up into one of the ships that 
was Simon’s, He desired him to draw 
back a little from the land. And sitting, 
He taught the multitudes out of the 
ship. 











“T’d like to go sailing with Jesus,” said 
Joe. 

“But you are sailing with Him,” I 
said. “You're in His ship right now. And 
He’s steering it.” 

Joe shook his head. “I don’t know 
what you mean.” 

I opened my missal and read again 
from the gospel for the fourth Sunday 
after Pentecost: “And going up into one 
of the ships that was Simon’s . . .” 

I closed the book. ““Who was Simon?” 
I asked. 

“St. Peter,” said Joe. 

“And who was St. Peter?” 

“The first Pope.” 
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“And what is a Pope?” 

“Head of the Church.” 

“What is the Church?” 

Joe pondered, staring at me. Presently 
he said, “I see, Dad. You mean the 
Church is like Simon’s ship, and Our 
Lord is in it, teaching us.” 

I opened the missal again and read: 

. the multitude pressed upon Jesus, 
to hear the word of God.” I smiled at 
Joe. “You know how it is in our parish 
every Sunday.” 

He held his head. “Boy! What a jam! 
People trying to get out, people trying 
to get in, autos hunting a place to park, 
policemen directing traffic—!” 

“The multitude,” I said, “is still press- 
ing upon Jesus. Remember how Simon’s 
net broke, and Our Lord told him, ‘Fear 
not, from henceforth thou shalt catch 
men’?” 

Joe nodded. 

“The net is still breaking,” I said. 
“Those traffic jams .. . that’s the net 
breaking. The people trying to get in 
for the nine-o’clock Mass while others 
are trying to leave the eight-o’clock— 
that’s the net breaking. The missiona- 
ries in Africa and India and everywhere 
who are trying to do the work of two or 
three men and still can’t meet the needs 
of the people—that’s the net breaking. 
The priests in the underground behind 
the Iron Curtain, who are so few where 
so many are needed: that, too, is the net 
breaking.” 

I paused, looking at Joe. “You’d like 
to go sailing with Jesus?” I asked. 
“You'd like to go fishing with Him? 
He’d love to have you. He needs more 
hands on His ship. He needs more men 
at His nets.” 


And having brought their ships to land, 
leaving all things, they followed Him. 
JosePH A. BrEIG 





THEATRE 


DRAMA WRITES LAW. Mr. Dooley, 
an illustrious philosopher, once ob- 
served that the Supreme Court follows 
the election returns. That was back in 
the horse-and-buggy days. Now, as 
three recent decisions suggest, the 
Court is taking its cue from South Pa- 
cific. 

In two decisions, both unanimous, 
the Court decided that the States of 
Texas and Oklahoma, by refusing to 
enroll Negro students in State-sup- 
ported universities, or by segregating 
them, are depriving their colored citi- 
zens of their Constitutional rights. In 
the third decision, also unanimous, the 
Court declared that segregating colored 
passengers in dining cars in transit 











through Southern States is a violation 
of the Interstate Commerce Act. Neither 
Richard Rodgers nor Oscar Hammer- 
stein is a member of the Court, and the 
name of neither was included among 
those of the learned counsel who argued 
the cases. Still, I think the authors of 
South Pacific, along with a dozen or so 
other American playwrights, helped to 
write the decisions. 

The interracial question is about 
the paramount social problem in Amer- 
ica. Early in the century discerning 
playwrights discovered that the prob- 
lem was rich in dramatic material; it 
still has potentialities that remain un- 
explored. For a quarter of a century 
the question has been the subject of 
dramatic treatment, usually handled 
with honesty and intelligence and occa- 
sionally with zeal. When Eugene 
O’Neill wrote his timorous and equivo- 
cating All God’s Chillun Got Wings, 
decisions similar to those recently de- 
livered by the Court would have been 
unimaginable, for only a small minority 
of Americans believed in forthright in- 
terracial justice. But conscientious 
dramatists, performing the true func- 
tion of the artist, kept probing into the 
problem until it was finally reduced 
to a moral principle. 

A formidable body of playwrights— 
including Paul Green, Dubose and 
Dorothy Heyward, T. S. Stribling and 
Langston Hughes—employing various 
techniques, dramatized different aspects 
of the question, always implying a solu- 
tion that would conform to social jus- 
tice. Such plays as Rope and In Abra- 
ham’s Bosom were studies of racial 
friction in the rural South. Porgy was 
an esthetic appraisal of human values, 
while Stevedore and Turpentine reflect- 
ed the racial tensions in industry. In- 
cluding such recent productions as 
Deep Are the Roots, On Whitman Ave- 
nue and Finian’s Rainbow, plays which 
are either wholly or in part based on 
race relations must total at least fifty. 

Only a few of the plays, of course, 
are really first-rate specimens of drama. 
Some are based on unsound social 
premises and some were intended to 
serve an ulterior purpose. The best of 
them—Porgy, Harriet, Deep Are the 
Roots and South Pacific—are the efforts 
of sincere dramatists to present truth 
in terms of beauty, and it seems safe 
to assume that they will become perma- 
nent fixtures in our drama. 

They have already helped to change 
the social climate of the nation, and 
that is a primary function of drama. 
“I care not who makes the laws of a 
nation,” someone has said, “if I can 
write its songs.” A platitude perhaps, 
but one which several American drama- 
tists need not be ashamed to apply to 
their own art. Who writes the plays, it 
seems, eventually writes the laws, too. 

THEOPHILUS LEWIS 
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Three fellowships in fiction are 
again available to lay Catholic 
> writers in 1950. Each fellowship 
3 amounts to $1,800, payable in 
12 monthly installments, $800 
> of which will be in the nature 
of an outright award, and 
> $1,000 an advance against roy- § 
> alties. The fellowships will be 3 
awarded on the basis of sample 
chapters and a complete synop- 
sis of the proposed novel. The 
finished manuscript must be in 
> the hands of the publisher with- 
in one year after the granting 
of the fellowship. Write for 
complete information and ap- 
plication blank. 


The Bruce Publishing Co. 
106 Bruce Building 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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FILMS 


THE ASPHALT JUNGLE is an ex- 
tremely depressing gangster melodrama. 
Plot-wise it is not especially unlike a 
number of recent cops-and-robbers 
epics. An ill-assorted group of crooks is 
drawn together by the lure of a simple 
and practically fool-proof plan for a 
million-dollar jewel robbery. The theft 
is carried out almost without a hitch. 
However, immediately thereafter vari- 
ous of the participants turn out to be 
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Recent and Back Volumes 


CATHOLIC MIND, Heavy Cloth Binding, $3.50 
Back numbers still available are: 1946, 3 copies; 
1947, 1 copy; 1948, 10 copies; and 1949, 3 copies. 


Also BINDERS to hold your loose copies! 
Imitation leather with name of publication gold-stamped 
AMERICA, holding 26 issues plus index, $4.00 
THE CATHOLIC MIND, holding 12 issues, $3.00 


THE AMERICA PRESS INC. 
Grand Central Terminal Building, New York 17, N. Y. 


harboring unsportsmanlike schemes for 
doing their confederates out of the loot. 
What greed does not bring about in the 
way of retributive justice is furnished 
in about equal ratio by the police and 
by the thieves’ other particular vices 
and weaknesses. The picture is so de- 
pressing because it is extremely well 
done. Its individual scenes crackle 
with excitement; its writing is incisive 
and revealing; its direction (by John 
Huston) is imaginative and beautifully 
paced. And the performances of Stirling 
Hayden, Louis Calhern, Sam Jaffe, 
James Whitmore and the rest of the 
cast give a life-like third dimension to 
the noisome collection of characters. 
Certainly the film does not intend to 
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portray evil as anything but evil. But 
its unrelieved preoccupation with a nar- 
row segment of perverted human en- 
deavor unconsciously gives a false dig- 
nity to crime and criminals without any 
constructive viewpoint to counteract 


that impression. (MGM) 


NIGHT AND THE CITY. What The 
Asphalt Jungle is to the lower depths 
of an unspecified Midwestern American 
city, Night and the City is to the Lon- 
don underworld. The story is concerned 
with the inevitable downfall of a crooked 
promoter whose mad scheming to ob- 
tain riches and fame precludes any 
scruples about the means used or 
thought of the consequences of failure. 
This leading character is so patently 
and irredeemably a “wrong guy” that 
an ordinary actor could hardly have 
sustained the audience’s interest in 
him for ten minutes. In Richard Wid- 
mark’s hands, however, he becomes a 
valid study in hideously yet pitifully 
distorted ambition. Director Jules 
Dassin has very effectively used the 
London back alleys—where the picture 
was photographed—to sustain the vio- 
lent and sordid mood; and some British 
actors, notably Francis L. Sullivan and 
Googie Withers, contribute impressive- 
ly to the authenticity of the background. 
On the debit side of the ledger is the 
fact that virtue, as insipidly represented 
by Gene Tierney and Hugh Marlowe, 
fails entirely to carry its proper weight. 
Also the essentially distasteful subject 
matter is allowed to get thoroughly out 
of hand in an inexcusably sadistic 
wrestling sequence. (20th Century-Fox) 


THE WOMAN ON PIER 13 is a cau- 
tionary melodrama which describes the 
dire straits in which a young woman 
(Laraine Day) finds herself when after 
a whirlwind courtship she marries a 
self-made shipping executive (Robert 
Ryan) about whom she knows practi- 
cally nothing. Among other things the 
gentleman neglected to mention that 
he was an ex-Communist and that the 
party possessed information which 
could blackmail him back into doing 
their bidding. Presently he is engaged 
against his will in sabotaging negotia- 
tions with the maritime union over a 
new contract. On the heels of this, the 
young brother of the heroine (John 
Agar) falls hook, line and sinker for 
Marxism in the person of a blonde 
comrade (Janis Carter). Ideological 
implications aside, in this case Ryan, 
as the benighted ex-Communist, man- 
ages to suggest a capable and intel- 
ligent man doing his best to get out 
of a bad jam, while the rest of the 
cast suggests nothing human. As a re- 
sult, this department at least regarded 
his actions in a sympathetic enough 
light to reverse the point that the 
scenario was trying to make. (RKO) 
Morra WALSH 
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= phone that he stumbled over the cord N. J., the traffic-signal system went out 
ne and broke his leg. When he eventually of whack. ... For nearly three hours, 
dig. PARADE got the receiver to his ear, a voice an- the city became a horn-blowing bedlam 
oad nounced : I wonder if I could take a of stalled bumper-to-bumper lines of 
saat little of your time. I’m selling accident traffic. 
insurance.” . . . Into other lives bright 
sunshine fell....In Tucson, a citizen The chaos in Newark arose because the 
. - ig took out a complete automobile insur- traffic signals were no longer flashin 
lhe MANY OF THE WEEK Ss EVENTS ance policy. Twenty minutes later,some __ the truth. ...In the field ws pains aad 
rths appeared like — nr social spasms character stole his automobile. religion, something similar is happen- 
can writhing in the environment... . The Guardians of the law were kept busy. ing... . All over the world, false spirit- 
sos anges spread not a little disquiet and... In Greenville, S. C., the sheriff ual traffic lights are flashing out error 
ned eaeaesnces throughout the milieu. . . . noted the following activities in his and causing a global moral jam. . . 
ked In Muncie, Ind., burglars stole a burglar record book: 6:45 p.m., answered a This world of ours has become a bed- 
ob- alarm... . In Long Beach, Calif., - “man beating woman” call. 7.10 p.m., lam of stalled spiritual traffic. . . . The 
ws robber broke into the offices of an in- answered “man beating his whole fam- jam will be removed when men begin 
or troduction service, walked off with a ily with a hammer” call. 7.30 p.m., an- heeding the only signals one can safely 
re. file of 1,000 lonely women’s names and —gwered “wife slugging husband” call.  follow—those set up centuries ago by 
tly addresses. . . . Examinations made stu- =| | Chaos erupted. . . . In Newark, Jesus Christ. Joun A. Toomey 
lat dents go berserk. . . . In Egypt, a uni- 
ive versity student, during an examination, 
in pulled out a pistol, chased the three 
id- proctors out of the room... . The week’s 
a fuss and fidgets streamed from a wide 
lly variety of causes. . . . In Memphis, the 
les night jailer found a stranger trying to 
he break into the jail through a rear door. 
re Told to run away, the stranger refused; 
O- was thereupon given a cell pending a 
sh lunacy hearing. . . . Heroic efforts begot 
id a feeling of futility. . . . In Hollywood, 
e- after firemen fought and conquered 
d. flames in a rooming house, they were 
le informed nobody lived in the place, that 
d it would be demolished in a few days 
e, to make way for a new boulevard. 
bi 
t The wheel of fortune spun crazily. . 
it In Miami Beach, a husband sold a pair 
E of his wife’s old shoes for four dollars. 
) Returning home, the wife frantically 
exclaimed: “I hid my $900 diamond 
- ring in the toe of one of them.” . . 
p Advertisements caused raised eyebrows. 
1 ... In Shepperton, England, appeared 
‘ a newspaper ad reading: “Fifty pounds 
1 ($140) reward for the return of my 
t poodle dog which disappeared wearing 


my wife’s ruby earrings.” . . . Solomon- 
like decisions were handed down from 
benches. . . . In Detroit, after the judge 
granted them a divorce, a couple start- 
ed quarreling over who was to get their 
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cocker spaniel. The husband told the 
judge: “The pooch was a Christmas 
gift, of which I bought one half and 
gave it to Rachel and she bought the 
other half and gave it to me.” Following 
deliberation, the judge decreed: “Di- 
vide the dog physically between you. 
I don’t care who gets which end.” ... 
Strange goings-on were reported.... 
Unveiled in Haarlem, Holland, was a 
statue to a hero who never existed— 
the mythical Dutch boy who put his 
mythical finger in the leaking dike to 
save the town. Authorities erected the 
statue to satisfy the questions of Amer- 
ican tourists. . . . That into all lives 
some rain must fall was demonstrated. 
... In San Francisco, a citizen moved 
so quickly to answer a ringing tele- 
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Former seminarian desires position; young 
college graduate; one year theology; good 
speaking voice; excellent personality; can 
type. Box ot AMERICA, 70 E. 45th St., 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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school; 85 Catholics in two counties of 85,000 
population. PLEASE help us! Rev. Louis R. 
Williamson, Hartsville, South Carolina. 


JESUIT HOME MISSION — My hope—a 
ached to plant the Catholic a. Small 

ions are precious and welcome. Rev. 
John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross Mission, 
Durham, North Carolina. : 
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Are You Going Away? 
Don't forget to send us your present 
and summer address and the date on 
which we should make the change. 
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A question for Life 

Epitor: Catholics who have not read the 
De Toledano-Lasky book, Seeds of Treason, 
will be interested in learning from the care- 
ful study (p. 121) that Whittaker Cham- 
bers, the recently-cured Communist, au- 
thored the grossly anti-Catholic account of 
the Protestant Reformation for Life (June 
14, 1948). 

The story of Chambers’ past gives no 
least inkling of why Life’s editorial 
board should have considered him a com- 
petent judge of the most controverted 
period in modern history. It can be con- 
ceded that Chambers meant well. But can 
as much be said for Life? What reason had 
its management to be surprised that Cham- 
bers’ account was so unbelievably false that 
it won the unstinted praise of even Bishop 
Oxnam? 

Let Catholics ask themselves why their 
Church can be so casually and grossly 
maligned—with impunity. 

Detroit, Mich. J. E. Coocan, S. J. 


Stenos, beware! 
Epiror: “We once asked an authority in 
public administration what single skill 
would give a college ‘major’ in that field 
the best chance to get into a position 
where he could gain experience and prove 
his worth. ‘Typing and shorthand, defi- 
nitely, was his reply’ (Am _ 6/17/50, 
“Graduates find jobs scarcer”). 

Whoever that authority in public ad- 
ministration was, I'll wager he never 
started as a typist or stenographer. Or he 
wouldn’t have, had he been a she. The 
chances are that when he applied for a 
job, he was completely innocent of the 
mechanics of business—typing, shorthand, 
etc.—but had taken a course in business 
administration or such. Had he_ been 
proficient in the very crafts he recom- 
mends, he would have been offered a 
routine job, and kept in that status, no 
matter how much else he had to offer. 

The trouble is that a really good sten- 
ographer is a rare person. If executive 
ability is added to the stenographic skill, 
he (or usually she) is a jewel, and you 
may be sure the boss is not going to 
upgrade a very useful secretary and run 
the chance of having to find himself one 
not nearly so good. Men, in offices as in 
homes, like their comfort. 

This wouldn’t be so bad if prestige 
and pay were not inferior. A good sten- 
ographer must be a proofreader, and 
often an editor, to boot. But does a union, 
for instance, recognize this in the pay 
scale? 

A personnel manager of my acquaint- 
ance who has had years of experience 


placing applicants once came up with this 
observation: “If a girl is pretty, and 
comes in for a stenographic job, and says 
she is going to night school to improve 
herself and get a better job, I tell her: 
‘Better spend the money on clothes, find 
an office with some eligible bachelors, 
and then make your pick and get out 
as soon as you can.’ If she’s average, or 
below average in looks, but very intelli- 
gent, I tell her to take her courses and 
then, as soon as she’s equipped for some 
other job, go and apply for one, and keep 
the fact that she can do stenography a 
dark secret, if she ever wants to get out 
of the ranks. If she’s not too attractive 
and not too bright, well, I try to find her 
a stenographic job.” 

That, of course, applies to women who 
intend to make office work a career. With 
men the story may be a little different. 
Male stenographers are scarcer than 
hen’s teeth. Top-flight executives who 
travel a lot usually prefer male secreta- 
ries, and sometimes those secretaries can 
go pretty far financially. 

It is true that knowledge of stenog- 
raphy is often the “Open Sesame” into 
an interesting office. It is also true that 
a good secretary needs a high intelligence, 
and that the work should be honored 
instead of being given the present rating 
in status and pay. When secretarial forces 
do. something about the situation—weed 
out inferior material and demand at least 
a semi-professional rating—then college 
graduates may look forward to entering 
the ranks. But now? Well, if you need 
8 800s 2% STENO 

New York, N. Y. 





AmMERIcA’s ASSOCIATES 
(Continued from page 337) 
McCarthy, Kathleen, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Mahood, Dorothy, St. Paul, Minn. 
Moore, J. Lyons, Washington, D. C. 
O’Connor, Mrs. James, Syracuse, N. Y. 
O’Connor, Col. and Mrs. Thomas J., Arling- 
ton, Va. 
Oreilter, T. J., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Patrick, Joseph E., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Read, Mr. and Mrs. Louis A., New Orleans, 
La. 
Ryan, Mrs. William J., Syracuse, N. Y. 
St. Helena Society, Scottville, Mich. 
St. Simon Altar Society, St. Simon Catholic 
Daughters of America, Ludington, Mich. 
Schumann, Lillian, Rockville Centre, N. Y. 
Smith, Edward J., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Walsh, Hon. Joseph J., Denver, Colo. 
Welch, Mrs. R. E., Fayetteville, N. Y. 
Yust, Charlotte, Beaumont, Texas 
Zimmerman, John J., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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